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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Democratic Convention opened in 
Chicago on June 27. Most of the leaders had been there 
for nearly a week, and the preliminary negotiations con- 
cerned the three great controversial is- 
sues, the choice of a permanent chair- 
man, the repeal of Prohibition, and the 
Presidential nomination. The Convention was organized 
with the Roosevelt forces in full control, and the princi- 
pal committees were in their hands, since Roosevelt had 
the support of a large majority of the States and De- 
pendencies. Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, as temporary 
Chairman, delivered the “keynote” speech. Two con- 
testing delegations favoring Roosevelt were seated by the 
Convention by large majorities. In the contest for perma- 
nent Chairman between Jouett Shouse and Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, the latter favored by Roosevelt, Senator 
Walsh was seated by a vote of 626 to 528. These pre- 
liminary skirmishes indicated that Roosevelt would have 
a majority on the first ballot, and his followers proposed 
to abolish the two-thirds rule. They abandoned that in 
the face of opposition, but then voted to drop the rule 
after six ballots. On orders from Roosevelt they 
abandoned this, too, as they did their proposal to put the 
nominations before the adoption of the platform. The 
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nominations included the names of Governor Roosevelt, 
Ex-Governor Smith, Governor Ritchie, Governor Mur- 
ray, of Oklahoma, Speaker Garner, Governor White, of 
Ohio, Governor Byrd, of Virginia, Ex-Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, Melvin A. Traylor, with Newton D. Baker of 
Ohio, as a “dark horse.” The third ballot ended with 
Governor Roosevelt more than 100 votes short of two 
thirds, but gaining slightly, and with Alfred E. Smith 
polling about 200, losing slightly. 

The Democratic platform, in accord with predictions, is 
relatively short, about 1,400 words. After a preamble 
indicating the cause of the depression to be the false eco- 
nomic policies followed since the War, it 
is divided into two parts: “We Ad- 
vocate”” and “We Condemn.” The 
former contains seventeen planks, the latter seven. 
Among the proposals are: repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, submission of a repeal Amendment to State 
conventions called for that purpose, liquor-control laws 
by the States, protection of dry States, and immediate 
amendment of the Volstead Act to allow light wines and 
beer ; on the economic side: reduction of Government ex- 
penditure, sound currency, rehabilitation of silver, a com- 
petitive tariff for revenue and a tariff commission free 
from executive control, Federal unemployment credits to 
States, State laws for unemployment and old-age in- 
surance, refinancing of farm mortgages, control of farm 
surpluses, extension of farm cooperatives; enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws, regulation of holding companies, 
of inter-State power companies, and of stock and com- 
modity exchanges; and help for disabled veterans. 
Among the policies condemned were: paid lobbyists, ut- 
terances of public officials designed to influence stock- 
exchange prices, the Farm Board, and the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff. 

Congress was still struggling with the relief bills and 
the various appropriation measures. Senate and House 
conferees were meeting on the agriculture appropriation, 
and also on the State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Labor Department appropriations, 
and also on the Post Office deficiency 
bill, as well as two general deficiency bills. The differ- 
ences between the Senate and House relief bills had not 
been ironed out, but the Administration began to show 
more cooperation over the proposal to use Federal credit 
for building programs. Philippine independence, already 
passed by the House, was another measure pending action 
by the Senate, as well as the Glass substitute for the 
Goldsborough dollar-stabilization or “ reflation” bill, 
which was pushed by Senator Borah. The bonus bill was 
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apparently dead for this session but the veterans remained 
in Washington, an ever-present menace to order, in spite 
of their universally praised good behavior up to the 
present. 


Brazil.—F amine and disease in the drought section of 
North Brazil caused suffering and threatened death to at 
least 500,000 people, according to a dispatch received by 
the New York Times on June 18. The 
victims were emigrating to the adjacent 
States in huge numbers and were caus- 
ing a serious disruption of industrial conditions. State 
authorities were appealing for funds to provide clothing, 
food, and medicines. The Brazilian Red Cross was at- 
tempting to cope with the situation. 


Famine; 
Disease 


France.—On June 23, the Senate opened debate on the 
bill for women’s suffrage. Louis Marin was the author 
of the bill, which was sponsored by the lower House and 
which reached the Senate only after 


Women’s ; : at 
Suffrage nine years of agitation. It was an- 
Debated 


nounced that after a general debate the 
Senate would vote on whether to make the bill an urgent 
measure or to shelve it for later consideration. A plan 
limiting film imports and drastically reducing the num- 
ber of American pictures was approved by the Superior 
Cinema Council and forwarded to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction on June 25. The proposed quota would 
allow the importation of only fifty American films per 
year. American producers vigorously protested the plan. 





Germany.—Germany was waiting anxiously for a 
satisfactory decision from the Powers at the Lausanne 


Conference. With Chancellor von Papen and his staff, 
including several members of his 

Street ‘ah’ . ae 

Fighting Cabinet, preoccupied with negotiations 


for a final settlement of reparations, 
domestic affairs continued to drag on, except for the 
turbulent demonstrations of the Nazis, once again in uni- 
form and armed, and the daily conflicts, frequently of a 
bloody nature, between these followers of Hitler and the 
Communists. The police were kept busy day and night 
in breaking up street fighting, but they were unable to 
prevent many serious encounters in which over a dozen 
lives were lost and many persons seriously injured. Every 
political party in Germany except the Communist was 
permitted by the late executive decree to wear uniforms 
and parade; this added to the confusion; and not only 
Communists but even the Steel Helmets were found 
clashing with the Nazis, who already were manifesting 
their assured confidence of victory on July 31, when the 
general elections will be held. 

While many of the States friendly to Hitler and his 
“brown army ” welcomed the lifting of the ban against 
uniforms and public demonstrations, Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wurtemburg were determined that they 
States would not yield on their own rights to 
Resist regulate such matters within their own 
jurisdiction; and Premier Heinrich Held, defending 
Bavaria’s opposition to the restoration of any such armed 
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political groups on principles of law and the public good, 
petitioned President von Hindenburg for protection of 
Bavaria in her rights. It had become evident that these 
three States were prepared to resist any infringement on 
their State rights, even though they would have to reject 
an executive decree. As a counter-proposal Herr Hitler 
was demanding martial law throughout Germany to rout 
Communism and to clean out the Socialists and Centrists 
from the ranks of the police, which would have meant 
putting all the forces for peace and domestic order in the 
hands of his followers and the Reichswehr, now on his 
side. 

The Government was not anxious in its present per- 
plexed state to disrupt the unity it has been fostering by 
provoking the South German States. Consequently 
Chancellor von Papen during the week- 
end visit to Berlin called Hitler before 
a board of Cabinet members and pleaded 
for suppression of these violence-provoking demonstra- 
tions. He succeeded in having the Nazi leader call off 
the arranged “defiance march” of his “brown army” 
through Munich. On June 29, President von Hinden- 
burg issued a new decree obliging all States to recognize 
tlre privilege granted by the executive decree lifting the 
ban on uniforms and arms, and then confirming the 
States in their right to decide what should be best for 
their own peace and good order, giving them the power 
to refuse permits for public parades and political demon- 
strations. Many critics saw in this straddling only a 
greater source of confusion, and it was expected that 
sooner or later the Government would have to restore the 
Bruening decree against the Nazis or enter into a bitter 
contest with the recalcitrant South German States. Opin- 
ion was divided on the need, value, and propriety of per- 
mitting such political parties to wear uniforms and carry 
arms. The pessimists, with the author, Arnolt Bronnen, 
felt that youthful Germany must have this outlet ; where- 
as conservative and liberal papers like the Frankfurter 
Zeitung believed that such military maneuvers at this time 
were a libel on the nation and that “ overalls-working 
togs ”’ would be more typical. Markets in Berlin con- 
tinued weak in the face of much uncertainty; following 
some slight fluctuations the prices on the Boerse went 
steadily downward. But the Reichsbank’s gold holdings 
were increased, putting the ratio of gold to outstanding 
notes at 25.9 per cent. Germany dollar bonds in the 
New York market enjoyed an encouraging advance. 


Confusing 
Decree 





Great Britain.—Anglo-Irish affairs reached a crisis on 
June 30, the date on which the half-yearly payment of 
the land annuities, amounting to £1,500,000, were due. 
The Government gave warning that if 
the payments were not made, steps 
would be immediately taken in reprisal. 
A bill would be presented in Parliament depriving the 
Irish Free State of the privileges enjoyed through the 
Empire Preferences and rushed through all stages before 
the Summer recess, July 14; taxes would be imposed on 
all Free State imports, including live-stock and dairy 
produce. The British Treasury, meanwhile, which trans- 
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mits the payments to the holders of Irish Land Stock, 
was prepared to pay the dividends as usual, despite any 
detault on the part of the Free State. President De 
Valera had proposed a tribunal of arbitration, containing 
non-Empire members, for a settlement of the land-an- 
nuity and other financial problems. The British Govern- 
ment, in its reply, demanded unconditionally that any 
tribunal for the purpose must be composed of those with- 
in the British Commonwealth. No answer, to date, was 
given by President De Valera. The total payment to 
Britain, including land annuities, pensions, compensation, 
etc., amounted to £5,000,000. It was feared that the 
Free State would repudiate the other payments, follow- 
ing action on the land annuities. The Free State imports 
into Britain were estimated this year at only £30,000,- 
000; it was realized that it would be difficult to collect 
£ 5,000,000 in duties on this amount. 

Stanley Baldwin, Acting Prime Minister, and leader 
of the British representatives at the Imperial Economic 
Conference to be held in Ottawa on July 21, stated em- 

phatically that there would be no nego- 
a ell tiations with the Free State representa- 
tives at the Conference. He said that 
efforts would be made by the British conferees to secure 
as large a measure of free trade as possible within the 
Empire. Other Cabinet Ministers appointed to go to 
Ottawa were Viscount Hailsham, Minister for War, J. 
H. Thomas, Secretary for the Dominions, and Walter 
Runciman, President of the Board of Trade. Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, Secretary for the Colonies, would also at- 
tend, as would a delegation of financial and industrial 
advisers. 


Ireland.— Nothing marred the perfect fulfilment of all 
the plans for the Thirty-first International Eucharistic 
Congress. On June 23, more than 200,000 men as- 
sembled in Phoenix Park for the eve- 
ning demonstration. During Benedic- 
tion, the men held lighted candles, mak- 
ing the vast level space look like a field of fire. On the 
following evening, when the women were assembling for 
their meeting, there began a drizzling rain; despite that, 
100,000 and more attended ; before Benediction was given, 
the rain ceased and the candles were lighted. For the 
Mass on Saturday, about 100,000 were present; the fea- 
ture was the singing by the entire congregation of children 
of the Congress hymns they had practised for several 
months. For the Sunday services, several hundred thou- 
sand additional pilgrims arrived ; 130 special trains, from 
all over Ireland, converged on Dublin carrying capacity 
numbers ; a fleet of ships brought immense throngs from 
various cities in England and Scotland. It was estimated 
that 1,000,000 persons were worshipers at the Pontifical 
High Mass celebrated by Archbishop Curley of Balti- 
more. Nine Cardinals, 250 Archbishops and Bishops. 
and thousands of priests were grouped before the High 
Altar. The Papal Legate, Cardinal Lauri, delivered the 
sermon. Following the Mass, the Procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament to the temporary altar on O'Connell 
Bridge was organized. First came about 250,000 men: 
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they marched eight abreast along four different routes ; 
next were the Brothers and priests, then the Hierarchy, 
and then the Cardinal Legate holding the Monstrance. 
(On both sides of the Blessed Sacrament the Guard of 
Honor marched, and after it came the Cardinals. 250,000 
women formed long ranks that closed the Procession. 
\\hen as many as possible had gathered in all the streets 
in the vicinity of O’Connell Bridge, the final Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament was given, and the Congress 
was officially completed. 

His Holiness listened attentively to the broadcasts of 
the Congress from Ireland. Tests made during these 
days of broadcasts to Ireland from the Vatican station 
Pope’s Message; WeTe not successful; however, the Pope 
Pilgrims sent a brief message in Latin at the time 
Stoned of the Mass on Sunday and, though 
transmission was poor, was able to be heard. Shame- 
ful attacks were made by Protestants in Northeast Ire- 
land on pilgrims going to the Congress. Viscount 
Craigavon, the Premier, in an official statement con- 
demned these outbreaks of bigotry and declared that the 
offenders would be brought to justice. He ordered ac- 
tive measures be taken for the protection of the pilgrims 
on their return; nevertheless, several attacks in various 
parts were made despite his precautions. 





Rumania.—Heavy losses from floods, as to life and 
property were reported on June 27 from the northern 
part of Moldavia, Bukovina, and Bessarabia. The five- 

day rain was continuing and the water 
pond was rising every hour and a catastrophe 

was feared. In Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, the water was more than six feet deep in many 
streets. The railroad station was under water and traffic, 
even on the main lines, was halted. The city of Targul- 
Frimos was abandoned; and half of Barlad was under 
water. 


Russia.—The Soviet press continued its complaints 
that industrial production was far below expectations, de- 
spite the drastic decrees issued earlier in the season by 
the Government and by the Communist 
party. The Nizhni-Novgorod auto- 
mobile plant failed badly in mass pro- 
duction. Even with its limited output there had been big 
waste, and eighty per cent of the finished motors had to 
be overhauled before they could be used. Similar com- 
plaints were registered from the AMO plant in Moscow 
and from Kharkov. The insufficient supply of steel and 
other raw materials were blamed; as was the deplorable 
condition of the workers. 


Production 
Shortage 


Siam.—The absolute monarchy which had governed 
the country for more than sixty years was overthrown on 
June 24 when the newly formed Peop'e’s party revolted 
neediithsin: and captured the city of Bangkok in a 
New practically bloodless coup. The com- 
Constitution mon people apparently had no part in 
the revolution, which was engineered entirely by the army 
and navy and was said to have been brought about by 
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King Prajadhipok’s numerous dismissals of army officers 
in his effort to reduce expenditures in the current finan- 
cial crisis. The King was not present in Bangkok at the 
time of the revolution, but a few days later, after agree- 
ing to the demands of the People’s party, he reascended 
the throne. On June 28, he signed the new Constitution 
which provided for a limited monarchy and also for a 
dictatorship until such time as the people should have 
been educated to the responsibilities of the general 
suffrage. 


Spain.—After a meeting in Barcelona in which Col. 
Francisco Macia and other leaders threatened to lead a 
Catalan secession from Spain, the Cortes became fright- 
ened, and by a vote of 191 to 112 passed 
the second article of the Catalan statute 
establishing equality of the Castilian and 
Catalan languages in Catalonia. Two factors made the 
action significant: the vote defied the Constitutional pro- 
vision expressly stating that Castilian shall be the only 
official language in the nation and a precedent was estab- 
lished by which the Galicians and Valencians might de- 
mand a similar equality for their own dialects. The 
political crisis precipitated by the Catalan demands for 
autonomy was not, however, modified by the language 
concession. Pursuant to its policy of weeding the 
Monarchists out of the commissioned personnel of the 
army, the Cabinet, on June 28, removed General Godet, 
Chief of Staff, and two other high Generals accused of 
Monarchist sympathies. 


Political 
Crisis 





Disarmament.—On June 25, Premier Herriot of 
France stated his opposition to the Hoover plan for a 
general one-third reduction of armaments; and reiterated 
the French desire for security by inter- 
national force. He felt that a grave 
error had been made in “that part of 
the document where the German forces are evaluated at 
100,000 men ’”’; also that the American program failed to 
take into account the possibility of the coalition of two 
countries against a third. No European settlement was 
possible without universal settlement of war debts. The 
Paris Temps stated that the plan would impose naval 
parity with Italy, which France would never accept, as a 
colonial Power. The United States, which took care 
“not to propose the suppression or reduction of cruiser 
tonnage,” would make far less sacrifices than France. 
France had always wanted global tonnages set. She re- 
lied chiefly on the submarine for naval security. The 
French delegation was reported badly divided on the 
Hoover proposition, with an estimate of about sixty, in 
favor of acceptance and about forty, consisting of the 
civilian Left, bitterly opposed to it. 

A plan for an alliance between France and Germany, 
thus removing the principal source of international dis- 
cord, was proposed in an informal conversation by Chan- 
cellor von Papen, of Germany. Little 
attention, however, seemed to be paid 
to the proposal by either country. From 
Washington reports were current that the United States 
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would on no account agree to bargain with the French 
for acceptance of some kind of consultative plan to be 
written into any armament treaty for the sake of the 
Hoover proposals. The Japanese delegation, though con- 
sidered to be unfavorable to the American plan, had not 
yet declared itself. It was said, however, that the delega- 
tion was instructed on June 29 to oppose it. The 
Japanese press, with the exception of the Osaka Asahi, 
which commended the plan highly, was generally con- 
demnatory. 


International Economics.—The situation at Lau- 
sanne, where the conference on debts, reparations, and 
economic recovery was in progress, remained so steadily 
at a deadlock that there was talk of ad- 
journing. The Germans maintained 
that formal cancelation was unavoid- 
able; the French vainly offered various substitutes. In 
the meanwhile, the British delegation, under Ramsay 
MacDonald, labored strenuously to bring about recon- 
ciliation. 

Certain agreements, however, seemed to emerge from 
the conflict. The Germans were willing to contribute 
generously towards reconstruction once the goal of can- 
celation has been attained. The settle- 
ment would have to be final, whatever 
it was; and must be of such a character 
as to revive confidence. It must suspend all payments 
during the time of Germany’s recovery; and if payments 
be renewed, they should be arranged so as not to interfere 
with normal exchanges. The Germans also recognized 
that a creditor nation, by suddenly becoming a debtor, 
might prove as much of a burden as in its former state. 
There was also arising some consideration of a credit 
pool, or of a huge reconstruction organization, to which 
all should contribute, and which would undertake the 
assisting of the various nations towards recovery. 


Scant 
Advance 


Agreements 





Another kind of Convention besides the political 
ones was held in Chicago in June. Francis P. 
LeBuffe, in “ Dare We Be Different?” will tell 
of the College Sodality Convention in a thrilling 
article. 

A further contribution to America’s efforts to 
make our Latin-American poets better known will 
be E. Francis McDevitt’s “Two Women—A 
Pan-American Contrast.” 

“Broad Minds Breed Indifference” will be a 
story by Jerome Blake of how business and heresy 
sometimes combine with ill-instructed Catholics 
to foster irreligion. 

On the radio Mexican music is becoming better 
known. In the concert hall it is heard less, but 
Walter Anderson, well-known music critic, will 
next week tell about “ Horse-Powered Mexican 
Music.” 

Eugene J. Crawford will present to our readers 
the serious case of the aged poor. His “ The 
Evening of Life” will be a thoughtful discussion 
of the problem. 

John Gibbons will be back again next week 
with a paper with the bizarre title of “ The Prior 
and the Pants.” 
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Are Our Schools Worth While? 

N an article syndicated by the Hearst journals, Dr. 

Francis B. Sayre, director of the Harvard Institute 
of Criminal Law, discusses what he styles the “ ugly 
problem” of crime in this country. We are failing to 
make life more secure for the law abiding, writes Dr. 
Sayre, and we are permitting thousands of youthful 
delinquents to become confirmed criminals. Where does 
the fault lie? 

Dr. Sayre, whose authority in his field cannot be lightly 
questioned, lays it at the door of the school and the 
parent. 

This identical diagnosis has been made repeatedly, but 
it fails to impress the patient. Homes are going on as 
usual, and the schools follow the beaten paths. To a 
certain degree, the home makers of the present are the 
product of the schools of a generation ago, and in a 
shockingly large number of cases they are not succeeding 
in their work. For a home is more than a place in which 
an allied group of people sleep and eat. That description 
would fit a boarding house. It is a certain spirit that 
makes the home, and this generation does not know what 
that spirit is. 

Homes are training schools; they are nurseries of 
strength and virtue ; they are oases in a world of deserts; 
they are sanctuaries; they are the sources from which 
the State draws its most loyal supporters, and the King- 
dom of God its choicest heroes. If homes are not what 
they should be, nothing in the State is what it should be. 
And the rank growth of crime in this country is rooted 
in men and women, unable or unwilling to found homes, 
ot fathers and mothers, unwilling or unable to govern 
and maintain them. 

The schools? Next to the improper home, they are 
the weak spot in our civilization. For at least four 
generations the schools of this country have trained 
the child to look upon the stars and know them, but have 
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refused to teach him anything of Him who made the 
stars and holds them in their courses. It has discoursed 
at length on the sanctity of law, but has taught nothing 
of the natural and the revealed sanctions without which 
law becomes a mere human device to be set at naught 
under the promptings of passion and interest. It has 
attempted to foster a spirit of communal interest, so that 
men and women might live in peace and harmony, but 
has set aside as of no value in the training of character, 
the great lessons of Him who bade us love all men, even 
as ourselves, and God above all. These fatal omissions, 
and still more fatal disavowals, have permeated the social 
fabric, and this country now stands before the world 
as of all countries the least law abiding and the most 
criminal. 

The remedy? Dr. Sayre has at least a glimmering of 
the strong medicine that is imperatively necessary. 
“Somehow, whether you call it ‘religion’ or not,” he 
writes, “ moral or ethical instruction should be reinstated, 
or stressed and increased in the schools.” Having in mind 
the secularistic system of education, imported from 
foreign shores, and foisted upon the American people, 
perhaps he could not insist upon the one remedy that 
will save. What he proposes may be a palliative, but it 
is not a cure. 

The schools of this country were once schools in which 
religion, and a moral code founded upon religion, were 
the most important subjects in which instruction was 
offered. Under that system, peace and good order were 
promoted, and in its schools our greatest Americans were 
nurtured. Eighty years ago, we began to undermine the 
foundations of the original American school. In its place 
we evolved a hybrid institution, the inspiration for which 
Horace Mann had drawn from Hegelian Prussia. 

Are we satisfied with the results? Are schools from 
which God and His law have been excluded, worth while? 


The Eucharistic Congress 

OW that the Eucharistic Congress at Dublin has 

come to a close, it may be said that in external glory 
as well as in the attainment of the real purpose of these 
gatherings, the Congress is second to none that have 
preceded it. Every two years a holy rivalry is reopened. 
The city chosen for the Congress, with all the Catholic 
people of the nation, begin to plan ways and means of best 
showing their love for our Eucharistic Lord, and through 
this love their desire for peace and harmony among all 
men. 

The guarantee of the Dublin Congress was the im- 
memorial faith of the Irish people, and their singular 
devotion to the Blessed Eucharist. “ Allow me in the 
Holy Father’s name,” said Cardinal Lauri, the Papal 
Delegate, “to salute you, pioneers of the Catholic Faith, 
brought by you to so many lands, and kept flourishing 
in so many parts of the world.” The lamp of the sanc- 
tuary, as Cardinal Hayes said in an address delivered 
some years ago, has indeed been lighted by Irish mission- 
aries all over the world. Nor are the Irish of the 
twentieth century unworthy of their great ancestors. 
Their missionaries still go forth, and wherever they make 
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a fuundation, we find, to quote Cardinal Hayes once more, 
the Cross of Christ, the lamp of the sanctuary, and the 
torch of learning. 

With singular fitness, Cardinal Hayes pointed out that 
the Congress was a gathering of hearts and minds united 
in one purpose. “ Where else in the world can you find 
so many people, of so many nationalities, drawn together 
with no thought of national gain? Can you find it in 
Geneva?” he asked. “These thousands who have 
flocked to Dublin from all over the world have come here 
with the sole thought of giving glory to God.” 

In Christ alone is the salvation of men and nations. 
It is well, indeed, that the nations gather in conference 
to plan a world dedicated to peace. But their efforts 
will be in vain unless they are inspired and blessed by 
Him who is the Prince of Peace, and the Guest of our 
tabernacles. 


The Wobbly A. F. L. 

NOTHER New York judge has issued a warning 

to the American Federation of Labor. In ordering 
the reinstatement of a labor-union member who had been 
dropped, on charges which the jury found unsupported 
by evidence, Supreme Court Justice Cotillo, observed that 
“a labor union is a quasi-public institution,’ which must 
not be “run for the benefit of a few at the expense of 
the rank and file.” 

On the day after this decision had been rendered, Owen 
S. M. Tierney, counsel for the union men in the Electrical 
Engineers case, warned President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, that his weak handling of disorder 
in the New York area was endangering “ the whole cause 
of labor unionism.” Mr. Tierney had won his case in 
the courts, but a number of details, many of which could 
easily be made matters of serious dispute, remained to 
be settled by the unions and the men. In his letter to 
Mr. Green, Mr. Tierney stated that in spite of scandalous 
conditions in Local 125, the Federation had steadfastly 
refused to take any action. An interview proposed by 
him was declined by Mr. Green, who wrote, however, 
that he had sent a representative to New York to in- 
vestigate. But no housecleaning by the Federation fol- 
lowed, although, Mr. Tierney writes, “it would seem that 
the situation is serious enough to warrant your personal 
interest.” 

All this has a familiar sound. In the face of scandalous 
local conditions, the Federation appears to have taken 
refuge in the weak plea that the unions must settle their 
own affairs. That some locals were not able to do this, and 
that the abuses which resulted were gradually destroying 
their reputation in the eyes of the public, moved the 
Federation not a whit. It was said, possibly by way of 
jest, that immediately prior to his conviction, the notorious 
“Al” Capone was about to abandon the beer racket in 
favor of the labor-union racket, since the latter provided 
infinitely better opportunities for graft. The ready ac- 
ceptance which this report met, indicates the low stage 
to which organized labor has fallen in public esteem. 

Mr. Tierney warns President Green that, in case the 
Federation declines to act, he will ask the Governor for 
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an investigation by the State. This would probably re- 
peat the story of the Brindell brigandage of ten years 
ago, which ended with a number of labor racketeers in 
the penitentiary. Possibly an extreme course may be 
found necessary, but we hope that Mr. Tierney, a tried 
friend of union labor, will withhold his hand for the 
present, and give the Federation another chance. If the 
Federation lacks the constitutional authority to repress 
disorder in the local groups, its constitution should be 
revised to give it that authority. Local self-government 
is too good a principle to be brought into disrepute by 
making it mean protection for crime in the name of union 
labor. The case of the union in this country is already 
hard enough. Let the public reach the conclusion that 
the average union is but the tool of a racketeer, and the 
case is lost. 


The Democratic Platform 

HE night of June 29-30 bids fair to become a 

historic date in our history, for on that night a real 
popular upheaval translated itself into a plank in a party 
platform containing the almost incredible words: ‘‘ We 
favor the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment.” The 
argument that this represents merely the machinations 
ot some politicians, that the “real people” are against 
it, lacks force. Politicians lag behind the people, they 
do not run ahead of them, at least not in this country. 
Only of Governor Ritchie and Alfred E. Smith is this 
untrue, and the latter, as he said in his short speech that 
night, was “four years ahead” of his time, and “ look 
what they did to me.” If the politicians went so far as 
to commit their party to repeal, you can be sure that the 
country had reached that position long before and they 
knew it. The same thing would have happened in the 
Republican Convention but for the well-known situation 
there. 

If it is true that the incredible three months ago has 
happened today, then it means that the politicians have 
caught up with the people. Party platforms are usually 
compromises in which majorities are forced to concede 
something to various minorities and the net result is 
something considerably behind what the country wants. 
When a major party votes 934 to 213 on a fundamental 
struggle like Prohibition, then it means that a revolution 
has already occurred and the politicians are merely regis- 
tering it. In the face of that vote all the old recrimina- 
tions about “sold out to the brewers” fade out and 
principles begin to emerge again. That principle is a 
victory for the Constitution, which is to be freed of an 
incubus which should never have been laid on it. 

The rest of the platform is merely a proof of how the 
politicians lag behind the people. It is naturally mostly 
taken up with the economic situation, but it is a hodge- 
podge of economic theory, and necessarily so, for our 
parties themselves are the homes of politicians of varying 
schools of economic thought or of none at all. With a 
rapidly crystalizing public opinion that the real cause 
of the depression was our retention of the laissez-faire 
theory, resulting, as Pope Pius XI pointed out, in un- 
limited competition, the consequent loss of the people’s 
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purchasing power and the concentration of wealth in 
few hands, it might have been expected that the Demo- 
cratic party would also have built a platform along those 
lines. What we find instead are such conflicting proposals 
as the competitive tariff, the anti-trust laws, old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, regulation of holding 
companies, divorce of securities companies from banks, 
refinancing of farm mortgages, control of farm surpluses, 
restriction of speculation through the Federal Reserve, 
rehabilitation of silver, and an ambiguous clause on power 
control. All of these may be excellent in themselves; in 
fact, the country will look on them as “ liberal,” but they 
reflect no one economic theory. Some of them will cancel 
one another out, all of them are merely treating symptoms. 
They will not bring about the reconstruction of the social 
order nor abolish economic slavery, or as the platform 
puts it in a surprising phrase, “ recover economic liberty.” 
Pius XI remains the most radical in social economics 
among all the public men of our age. 


“ Rugged Individualism ” 

N a number of messages and addresses during the past 

few years, the President has expressed his approval 

of “rugged individualism.” His purpose, in most in- 

stances, has been to state disapproval of Federal measures 

which, in his view, tended to vest the Federal Government 

with an undue degree of authority over economic and 

industrial activities, thereby discouraging and even de- 
stroying individual effort. 

The growth of the Federal control in the last quarter 
of a century has given this view a welcome which it does 
not in fact deserve. No one can think for a moment 
that this Review favors an extension of that control; its 
position on the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Amendments, and on the Federal-education scheme is 
palmary proof to the contrary. We opposed all these 
changes on the ground stated by Mr. Hoover, namely, 
that all vested the Federal Government with an authority 
which it could not use with benefit to the cause of good 
government. But this opposition does not mean accept- 
ance of the President’s “ rugged individualism,” which, 
is a theory which no Catholic philosopher can embrace. 

The true theory is stated by Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
on “ The Christian Constitution of States,” and on “ The 
Condition of Labor.” Like all else in this’ visible world, 
the State is a creature of God, made to man’s uses. It 
derives its authority, not from any man, or set of men, 
but from Almighty God, and it must act in His Name, to 
aid man to arrive at the perfection, natural and super- 
natural, of which he is capable. It must not, therefore, 
supersede individual effort, but promote and, to the degree 
that necessity may demand, protect it. When the State 
violates this canon, it becomes a meddlesome, oppressive 
bureaucracy. When it goes to the other extreme, it be- 
comes a protector of the laissez-faire system which ex- 
poses man to the attacks by social, economic, or industrial 
factors, against which he is helpless. The State, there- 
fore, is under a solemn obligation to protect the individual 
in those cases in which he is unable to protect himself ; 
but beyond this, it should not go. 
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The principle is easily stated, but to draw the line 
separating the bureaucratic from the negligent State, is 
often a task of rare difficulty. This is especially true in 
an industrial State. But, as Sir Arthur Salter points out 
in “* Recovery: The Second Effort,” we must not return 
to “the unregulated competition of the last century.” 
Today “ rugged individualism” is the ordinary excuse 
given by the corpuration which outrages the most sacred 
rights of the worker. 

But the line of demarcation is not always obscure. 
As both Leo XIII and Pius XI teach, the State is bound 
to support the worker in his right to organize; in his 
right to collective bargaining ; in his right to a living wage, 
and to decent, healthful conditions in the shop or factory ; 
and to protect him against social, economic, and industrial 
organizations which regard him merely, or at least chiefly, 
as an instrument for the accumulation of their wealth. 
l‘urthermore, for the general welfare, the State is obliged 
to prevent, by appropriate legislation the monopolization 
vf the natural sources of wealth, and to divert the flow 
of goods and income so that instead of collecting in pools 
owned by a few, they may stream through the largest 
possible number of sluices. 

There is a sense, then, in which “ rugged individual- 
ism” is not only admitted but strenuously defended by 
the Catholic philosopher. There is also a sense in which 
it must be rejected as wholly immoral. We must reso- 
lutely oppose the intrusion of the State into unauthorized 
fields, but with no lesser resolution insist that the State 
protect the individual against abuses which have crept 
into society through a wrong interpretation of “ rugged 
individuatism.” 


The Leisurely Law 
A N account is given in a recent number of the Docket, 
quoted in the New York Evening Post, of the com- 
plications which ensue upon leisurely law and leisurely 
courts. The case which came up three times on appeal 
for review, involved an undivided half-interest of a calf, 
the value of which was $7.50. But the status changed 
with the wheeling of the months; the calf grew to ma- 
turity, and in time assumed the duties of maternity. “ It 
is by reason of the alleged unlawful sale by the constable 
of the half-interest in the now cow and calf,” observed 
the learned court, “‘ that we now have an appeal before us.”’ 
Unless this case is brought to a speedy adjudication, 
litigation may last as long as the race of the original calf 
remains upon the face of the earth. But to judge from 
statements recently made by no less an authority than 
the Chief Justice of the United States, the “ now-cow- 
and-calf” case differs from hundreds of others only in 
the fact that it is somewhat amusing. As Professor 
Wormser, of the Fordham University Law School, wrote 
in a letter to the New York Times, the courts need “a 
mopping-up process.” Mr. Wormser differs from some 
of his professional brethren in holding that the laity must 
do most of the “ mopping up,” since lawyers are too 
firmly wedded to the status quo. Perhaps a union of 
lawyers and laity, all demanding reform, is what we 
need. 
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The Medieval Church in Minnesota 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


specialist in Old Norse studies, resurrected the in- 

scribed stone, purporting to tell of early Norse 
travelers in this country, which Olof Ohman, a Scan- 
dinavian farmer, had unearthed in 1898 while digging 
around a tree on his farm near Kensington, Douglas 
County, Minn. 

At the time of the discovery, scholars called into counsel 
by Prof. George O. Culme, of Northwestern University, 
took for granted that the inscription was a fraud. The 
finder himself threw it down in disgust in front of his 
corn house, where it remained until Holand became in- 
terested, and took up cudgels for its authenticity. One 
after another Holand examined and answered the objec- 
tions leveled against it. The Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety issued a favorable report after two years of study. 
The objections raised by Prof. G. T. Flom, made in 
1910, met with a rebuttal; a possible forgery theory was 
done away with; and after three years of further study 
a final verdict was issued by the Museum Committee of 
the Society that the Kensington inscription “is a true 
historic record.” Careful examination of all personages 
possibly connected with the stone and its place seemed to 
rule out any local fabrication; the geography would ex- 
clude an outsider’s intervention. 

Skepticism in the face of such a find is natural enough. 
The nineteenth century saw the exploding of several fa- 
mous Northmen myths, such as Longfellow’s Skeleton 
in Armor, and the Norsemen’s Tower in Newport, R. I. 
In recent times the learned world was set agog by the 
ingenious frauds perpetrated by the farmer Fradin and 
his son who “ discovered” at Glozel, in France, a stone 
scratched with supposedly prehistoric drawings. Despite 
all favorable evidence, conclusive proof of the authenticity 
of such an inscription will be difficult to reach. Never- 
theless, enough new material has come to light during 
these twenty years apparently to refute what seemed the 
most telling points against the inscription’s claims. In 
many cases, these points turned to evidence in its favor. 
These are embodied in Professor Holand’s scholarly work 
published by himself at Ephraim, Wisc., entitled ‘ The 
Kensington Stone.” The stone is also discussed in an il- 
lustrated article by William Hovgaard in the Scandina- 
vian Review for April, 1932. 

The inscription is in runic characters. Most of these 
consist of a straight line, with small marks attached, sim- 
ilar to our small-letter k. Hence their popularity among 
the northern nations, who were unskilled in the Greek 
and Roman arts of engraving. Characters similar in shape 
to the Runic were used by the Tatars; though they had 
entirely different significance. When the explorer, La 
Verendrye, submitted in 1743 to the Jesuit Fathers at 
Quebec an inscription he had found on a pillar “900 
miles west of Montreal,” they pronounced its characters 
“perfectly alike” to Tatarian inscriptions which they 
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found in their college library. Unfortunately, La Veren- 
drye’s inscription has been lost without record, so we can 
only speculate as to what message it might convey. 

Early Semitic—Himyaric or Sabaite—inscriptions of 
Southern Arabia, reproduced by Mordtmann and Mitt- 
woch in the first number of Orientalia, for January, 1932, 
are somewhat of the runic build, although again they 
signify entirely different sounds. The Himyaric m is the 
same shape as the peculiar runic s. 

Transcribed into Latin letters, the Kensington inscrip- 
tion reads as follows: 

8 goter ok 22 norrmen po 

opdagelse fard fro 

winland of west wi 
hade lager wed 2 skjar en 
dags rise norr fro deno sten 
wi war ok fiske en dagh aptir 
wi kom hem fan 10 man réde 
af blod og ded AVM 

fraelse af illy 
har 10 mans we hawet at se 
aptir wore skip 14 dagh rise 
from deno 6h ahr 1362 


(N. B. The letter d represents a runic character that 
stands indifferently for d, th, or dh. The letters AVM 
(line eight) are in plain Latin characters. ) 

In translation, word for word: 

[We are] 8 Goths [Swedes] and 22 Norwegians on 

[an] exploration-journey from 

Vinland over the West [i.e. through the western 
regions] We 

had camp by 2 skerries [i.e. by a lake wherein are 
two skerries] one 

day’s journey north from this stone 

We were [out] and fished one day After 

We came home [we] found 10 [of our] men red 

with blood and dead Ave Maria 

Save [us] from evil 

[We] have 10 of our party by the sea to look 

after our ships [or ship] 14 days’ journey 

from this island Year 1362 


The first nine lines appear on the face of the stone; the 
last three on its edge. 

Research has shown that the language of the inscrip- 
tion corresponds accurately to a dialect spoken in Southern 
Norway towards the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, showing Swedish influences. The use of certain 
seemingly English forms: of, ded, mans, illy, from has 
been satisfactorily explained. The modern method of 
marking numerals was then current in Scandinavia, as 
were the dotted letters G@ and 6; and the designation of the 
year date in Arabic digits (1362) instead of by Roman 
numerals (MCCCLXII). 

Forestry research revealed that the stone could not have 
been placed where it was found, wrapped around by the 
roots of an aspen tree, later than the year 1828. But 
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Douglas County had no settlers of any kind before 1858, 
and no Scandinavian settlers before 1864. Geological ex- 
amination proved that the change of what was once an 
“island” into the present marsh-surrounded knoll must 
have occurred centuries ago. 

A “ day’s journey,” in old Norse usage, was not a day’s 
walking journey, but a day’s sailing, under favorable cir- 
cumstances: between seventy-five and eighty miles. One 
such “day’s journey north” from Kensington led to 
Cormorant Lake, in Minnesota, where Mr. Holand found 
two skerries, or rocky ledges, and a hole bored in a boulder 
upon the shore, apparently for mooring a boat. 

There rests, then, the crucial question of the date. On 
this point Mr. Holand writes: 

Removed as it is more than three hundred years from the time 
of the Norse discovery of America, it seemed so remote, so in- 
compatible with known facts, that this unique date more than 
anything else has prejudiced the critical mind against it... . 

However, a careful study of documents dealing with the history 
of Greenland shows that this date is most fitting. We learn from 
these documents that immediately prior to the date on the stone, 
there was a considerable revival of Greenland commerce. Traffic 
to America is implied and a Norse expedition was actually sent 
to America by the king of Norway and Sweden in 1355. This 
expedition appears to have returned in 1364. 

The expedition was inspired by reports that the Chris- 
tian settlement in Greenland had become demoralized and 
gone over to barbarism and paganism. 

The King of Norway (and Sweden) at that time was Magnus 
Erikson, a pious man of excellent intentions, noted for his mis- 
sionary zeal to convert the heathen. He was the one king in 
Swedish and Norwegian history who spent years of his time and 
millions in money in attempting to convert the people of another 
country [Russia] to the Roman Catholic Faith. 

Owing to the ravages of the Black Plague, King Mag- 
nus was unable to carry out his proposed Russian cru- 
sade, for which he had “ funds provided through the co- 
operation of the Pope.” 

This temporary affluence enabled him to carry out an enterprise 
which he probably had had in mind for several years. His people 
in Greenland were falling away from Christianity. Seeing he 
could not go east he would go west, and there seek to restore his 
subjects to the Church. We have a copy of a letter issued by 
him in 1354, in which it is stated that he is fitting out an extra- 
ordinary expedition to Greenland. There is no suggestion of 
commerce or warfare in the stated object of the expedition—its 
aim is solely to see that Christianity does not perish in Greenland. 
At its head is placed Paul Knutson, the law-speaker of Gulathing 
and one of the eminent magnates of Norway. 


The Knutson expedition was made up partly of Nor- 
wegians, and partly of “Goths” (Southern Swedes, 
whom King Magnus strongly favored in his political ap- 
pointments). Mr. Holand’s hypothesis, based on what 
- we know of the Greenland situation, is that the expedi- 
tion made its headquarters in Vinland, which he places 
near the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. Thence they 
then sailed northward, in search of the lost colony, around 
the coast of Labrador into Hudson Bay. Following around 
the southern shores of Hudson Bay they eventually ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Nelson River, which the ex- 
plorers would be tempted to ascend, in search of a south- 
ern route back to the St. Lawrence. From there they 
proceeded up the Nelson River, across Lake Winnipeg, 
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up the Red River of the north, and overland to Kensing- 
ton, which is about 1,000 miles. “If ‘day’s journey,’ ”’ 
writes Holand, “is the equivalent of seventy-five miles, 
fourteen ‘days’ journey’ would be 1,050 miles. This is 
as near to the actual distance from Hudson Bay to Ken- 
sington as it would be possible to arrive at by dead reck- 
oning.” 

The hypothesis of the expedition received an unusual 
confirmation in the discovery, by different local farmers 
at different times, of some iron weapons of medieval 
Scandinavian shape. All but one were picked up in north- 
western Minnesota, northward of Kensington. Three 
battle axes and a hatchet, a firesteel, and a spearhead 
pierced with holes were found and compared with similar 
objects in European museums. The type excluded any 
likelihood of French origin, while they corresponded close- 
ly to the rare remains of the weapons of that period in 
Norway and Sweden. 

Massacre and scalping by the Indians would then have 
been the tragic sequel to the long trek. If we presume, 
as is quite possible in view of the Greenland expeditions, 
that they were accompanied by a priest or cleric, who 
would have been the natural person to do the inscription, 
his shuddering remembrance of the spectacle would natur- 
ally have expressed itself in those prayers which are most 
familiar to Catholics of all times and lands, the Hail Mary 
and the Our Father. 

What is the significance of it all? Archbishop Ireland 
was impressed by the stone, and declared himself con- 
vinced that it was genuine. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, the 
British authority on Norse voyages, goes to the bat for 
it. Personally, I am an inveterate historical skeptic, being 
aware how the most cautious may be deceived. Still, the 
erudition cited by Professor Holand in thirteen pages 
of bibliography warrants further pursuit of the trail 
towards either exposure or final confirmation. In the 
meanwhile, there is inspiration in supposing that this stone 
may be the earliest tangible relic of Christianity in the 
New World; the first recorded American prayer to the 
Mother of God; our first known “Our Father”; and 
that Catholic men would thus have walked in Minnesota, 
in the present Archdiocese of St. Paul, 160 years before 
Columbus landed on San Salvador. 


The Age of Liberty in Spain 
LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


E was a mild-mannered ancient with glinting blue 
eyes and with bronzed, mellowed features covered 
with a moss of silken grey hair. Nothing more harmoni- 
ous than that he should have been leading me through the 
dim, vaulted corridors of Tarragona’s great cathedral, 
itself mellowed by the benediction of Time. We were 
standing now in the treasure room admiring a monstrance 
in its tall glass case. It was of beaten silver and gold 
encrusted with pearls and with diamonds and other fine 
stones. It stood at least five feet high on its silver pedestal 
and it was plain that it would prove heavy when carried 
forth in the Corpus Christi procession. 
“Our procession of the Corpus was the most magnifi- 
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cent in Spain,” said the ancient, and his eyes lighted up. 
‘ People came from many places to take part in it—from 
Madrid and Seville and even from Germany and France.” 

He paused and a sadness crept into his eyes. 

‘There was no procession last year. It was just after 
the proclamation of the Republic, you see, and things were 
a little mixed up.” 

His voice grew wistful. 

‘But this year—perhaps. It is not yet settled. They 
say the Republic means freedom. So perhaps there will 
be a procession this year as there has always been on the 
day of Corpus.” 

But word soon came from Madrid that there would 
be no public processions of “ the Corpus ” either this year 
or in the years to come. This was now the era of liberty. 
And so such matters had been settled forever. 

* * * 

I was glad that on this bright day of May my journeys 
had taken me to that most allegre and most forward- 
pushing of the cities of Spain, Valencia. Three years ago 
i was here on this day and I retained vivid memories of 
houses decked out with banners and colorful draperies; 
of happy crowds flowing endlessly through many streets 
toward the old cathedral with its majestic tower; of the 
altars therein decorated with tapestries gorgeously woven 
of flowers living, soft and fragrant; of Nuestra Seiora 
de los Desamparados enshrined on her throne above the 
main altar bathed in the subdued glow of hundreds of 
burning white candles; of the stirring but solemn pro- 
cession in which Our Lady of the Unprotected Ones was 
carried through streets carpeted with flowers, attended by 
bishop and canon and priest and followed by a surging 
and singing stream of humanity. 

Our Lady of the Unprotected Ones was Valencia’s pro- 
tectress and patroness, and today was her feast. In the 
first years of the fifteenth century the citizens, taking pity 
on their “innocents,” those mentally deranged who 
roamed the city as outcasts exposed to the cruelties of 
the thoughtless, built an asylum for them, the first in 
Europe, says local tradition, and gave them Nuestra 
Senora de los Desamparados as their protectress. In the 
years that followed she showed many favors to the city 
itself, saving it from drought and famine and plague, and 
so she who began a special mission so humbly as the 
friend of the “innocents,” became also the friend of all 
who dwelt here. That is why the Valencianos have ob- 
served her fiesta with great honor and reverence for more 
than four centuries. 

As I paused by a wharf before going up into the city, 
I saw a crowd of fisher folk about a freshly painted boat 
decked with flowers. Its amo was today taking it forth 
on its maiden voyage in honor of Nuestra Seniora—so | 
learned from one in the crowd. 

In the city the scene was much as before. In the cathe- 
dral, where a Pontifical Mass was in progress, Nuestra 
Sejiora was again on her throne. Yet I thought I detected 
a subdued note in the throngs that kept coming and going 
in visits of homage, and that must have filled the cathe- 
dral several times over during the course of Mass, ac- 
cording to the custom of the fiesta. 
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So | made inquiry of a woman who presided at one of 
the many stalls in the cathedral plaza selling glazed and 
colored earthenware in the form of miniature vases and 
pitchers, and angels, animals, and imps that whistled if 
you blew on them, and many other such things. 

“It is that the people are not very happy because they 
can make no procession for Nuestra Senora this year,” 
she said, at the same time offering me a baked-clay “* Mass 
bell” that made a musical tinkle. 

“We have liberty now and are the unprotected ones 
no longer,” chimed in an old woman at the next stall. 
“So they say we have no more need for our Sejiora.” 

A Valenciana’s irony can be final. 


* ¢ * 


Spain's Feast of the Kings, called in other lands the 
Epiphany, is the people’s “ Little Christmas,” while to 
the children it is even a kind of big Christmas. When it 
is near at hand the children write to the Kings whom they 
know by name, and when gifts come thereafter they know 
that their letters have been read. The night before the 
feast is like our Christmas eve. 

Nowhere in Spain has the eve of the feast been more 
joyously celebrated than in Palma, capital of the island 
of Majorca. There has always been a cavalcade led by 
Los Reyes regally clad, they followed by Roman soldiers, 
Palestine shepherds and pretty Majorcan angels. When 
angels and shepherds tossed small gifts into the crowds 
everyone understood they were for the children. Later 
the Wise Men and the emissaries, the angels and shep- 
herds, would visit the homes of the needy with gifts 
more substantial. 

This year, as before, crowds once more lined the streets 
of Palma this night. To be sure it had been officially 
announced that the cavalcade was forbidden as a religious 
procession in view of the fact that it was organized by 
Franciscan friars. But the children, being creatures of 
faith, knew far better than their elders that Los Reves 
would be coming. “ They have always come,” they in- 
sisted. So the parents gave ’way and went down to wait 
for the Kings with the children. The word even went 
about among the parents that perhaps they would come. 

These days when the parents try to explain that the 
reason Los Reyes did not come, was that the land had 
entered upon a new era of liberty, the children, who are 
very dull in such matters, find it hard to understand and 
ask more questions than the parents can answer. 

* * * 


In remoter towns and villages time-sanctioned customs 
are not so quickly touched by the ban of authority. One 
such place is the Majorcan village of Petra which, despite 
its obscurity, has a claim to fame as the birthplace of 
Fray Junipero Serra, California’s padre of the missions. 

I have come to Petra this day because I am told it will 
celebrate the feast of the Kings as it always has, even 
before Junipero’s time. Although it is only turned Janu- 
ary and the mountains across the plain are dusted with 
snow, the day is made balmy by a bright warming sun. 

The gaily attired populace is in holiday mood as it waits 
in the plaza before a curtain-enclosed platform set up 
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to serve as a stage. Rude vivid settings. Herod and his 
court appear in post-Roman attire, his soldiers all about 
him. Beside the stage, hidden from Herod but in full 
view of the audience, are Mary and Joseph and the Child 
in a cart attached to a donkey. Mary and Joseph are only 
five years old. The Infant is of wax. The Three Kings 
approach from the distance followed by shepherds clad 
in sheepskins. 

Here, it appears, is being enacted a miracle play in all 
its primitive setting. 

The Kings from the East demand to see “the King 
born at Bethlehem.” Herod is angry and, as he finds it 
necessary to insist that he is the only king in Judea, grows 
increasingly furious. He has not observed an incarnadined 
evil one with tail and horns prancing gleefully about. 
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When Herod’s fury is at its height the evil one seizes 
him and carries him away. The crowd is delighted. 

Herod disposed of, they now march in procession to 
the monastery church of San Bernardino, Mary and 
Joseph and the Infant at their head, drawn by the donkey 
and followed by Los Reyes. In the church there is the 
sacred pantomime of the adoration of the Magi, followed 
by the singing of the old Majorcan hymn called the Sibila, 
or “ The Prophetess,” so reminiscent of the “ Dies Irae.” 

Mary is tired and falls asleep. Her waxen infant falls 
to the floor and is broken on the stone. There is some 
commotion but it is soon forgotten. The people once 
more return to their singing—more joyous this time. 

What does a little accident matter? Petra is happy. 
The new thing called liberty hasn’t discovered it vet. 


Maryland Religious Liberty Again 


D. C. LAWLESS 


dom on this continent has recently been challenged. 

The challenge was taken up by a non-Catholic 
writer, J. Moss Ives, and the claim defended by him on 
the authority, among others, of a Protestant minister, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. This accolade has often thus been 
bestowed from without the fold on Cecil Calvert and his 
Maryland colonists. Charles C. Marshall, indeed, ridicules 
“the perennial reference by Roman Catholic controver- 
sialists to the ‘ ideal’ toleration of Lord Baltimore”; but 
the record shows that the enthusiastic historians of that 
“ideal” toleration are chiefly non-Catholics, from Ban- 
croft to Ridpath—a long line, including several dis- 
tinguished Protestant divines. 

But the challenge—on this most important point of 
American history—is what lingers in the mind. The 
general reader, credulous when the chorus is in tune, 
quickly becomes sceptical when a discordant note strikes 
his ear. Marshall and his followers have raised doubts. 
With no convenient access to original documents, the 
reader is forced to take his history on faith, and that faith 
is disturbed when he hears partisans dispute. Is the 
Catholic claim after all based on a shadowy title? What 
this reader (Catholic or other) wants to dispel his doubts 
is not an enthusiastic advocate, but a hostile critic. He 
needs go into the cold-storage chamber of some historian 
whose notorious antecedents make his preservation of the 
facts, in spite of his bias, a guarantee of their truth. 

Now there is such a one, and so eminent that you won- 
der he has been overlooked in the confroversy. An 
American of high attainments and reputation, no one 
would call him a partisan of Catholics, or of Maryland, 
or of the South. He was a product, a worshiper, and a 
chronicler of the New England tradition, with its deepest 
roots in “no-Popery.”” He was a Northerner and disdained 
the South. He was from Massachusetts and had no great 
admiration of the Maryland adventure. And he lived, 
conspicuously in the public eye, so close to the present day 
that you identify his characteristics instantly. At his 
name you can almost hear the sound of his querulous 


Lees Catholic claim to have founded religious free- 


voice and detect the curl of his lip beneath his moustache. 
If the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge had a good word 
to say for Lord Baltimore, you may be sure it was forced 
from him by cold, concrete facts. 

Lodge wrote a “ History of the English Colonies in 
America,” in which he devoted two chapters to Maryland. 
Apart from religion, he finds Maryland’s history to be 
“almost perfectly featureless.” He also expresses a very 
cynical opinion of the motives of Lord Baltimore in his 
religious policy. With these two prejudices, the one 
against the Colony, the other against its founder, this cold, 
analytical and acidulous critic nevertheless expresses the 
most unequivocal belief in the vital facts of the Catholic 
Calverts’ regime. I quote from his third chapter. (The 
italics are mine.) 

“Maryland,” he begins, “was the first proprietary 
government in America, and she lays claim to the distinc- 
tion of having been the first State where religious toler- 
ation not only prevailed in practice, but was established by 
law.” This claim he admits and fixes in time. After 
belittling the motives of Lord Baltimore, he adds: “ Yet 
there can be no doubt of the fact of religious toleration in 
Maryland at the outset,” though it “must be attributed 
solely to the very commonplace law of self-interest; . . .” 
This toleration which he discovers in 1634 continued with- 
out lapse or exception, so that it was in reality absolute 
religious liberty. “ For some years Maryland throve,” he 
reports, “ undisturbed except by slight Indian outbreaks. 
The wise policy of toleration and the liberal land grants 
increased immigration, and men of all creeds sought the 
peaceful Government of the Calverts.” Liberty, thus 
established in the beginning, universally practised, and 
extended to all, is restored after the Puritan insurrection. 
“Tt would have been difficult,” he writes, “ to find at that 
time better governors than these Calverts proved them- 
selves. Moderate and just, they administered the affairs 
of Maryland sensibly and well. Population increased and 
the immigration of Quakers and foreigners, and of the 
oppressed of all nations, was greatly stimulated by a 
renewal of the old policy of religious toleration.” It is 
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remarkable to find Lodge here describing Maryland as 
typically American in practice in that intolerant age, over 
a century and a half before the nation followed her 
example—on paper. 

Speaking of the later rebellion when the Church of 
England was established in the Colony, he recalls that : 

According even to the address of the rebels, not one real griev- 
ance existed. The causes of the revolution in Maryland were due 
to two facts—the policy of toleration, for which the popular mind 
was not yet prepared, and the condition of affairs in England. 
Toleration was even then little more than a speculative principle, 
and its practice in Maryland gave a peculiar religious aspect to 
her whole history: indeed, religion was at the root of all the 
troubles. The tolerated party in the State was the one possessing 
the support of the mother country. They therefore found them- 
selves the objects of toleration, when, if they could once obtain 
control, no such thing need exist. The result of this was that 
there was always a large faction in Maryland hostile to the Pro- 
prietary Government, because it would not permit them to indulge 
their bigotry. Every revolution in England was sure to produce 
one in Maryland, from the existence of a class of men discontented 
in religious matters, and anxious to make their faith the religion 
of the State, and have it enforced as such. Lord Baltimore suffered 
because he wisely persevered in the only policy compatible with 
his interests and his religion, and because James II insisted on 


misgoverning England. 

Yet, despite the ample testimony in its favor by both 
friends and enemies of the Church, there will always be 
confusion on this subject. This arises from the erroneous 
assumption that Catholics base their claim for Maryland 
on the Act of Toleration of 1649. That Act, though an 
immense advance in that bigoted era, is narrow by the 
standards of today—it was narrow by the standards of 
Lord Baltimore then. It wiped out religious freedom and 
limited toleration to Christians. He was obliged to accept 
it as a compromise in a crisis, only making sure that it 
protected his Catholic subjects. 

But it was only a statute. The Catholic Calverts, as 
long as they were in power, practised universal toleration 
before, and after, and in spite of, the Act of Toleration 
of 1649. That is the basis of the Catholic claim. A con- 
spicuous example of the attitude of Lord Baltimore is 
found in the case of Lumbrozo the Jew, who was perse- 
cuted under the Act, but released by the Proprietor and 
granted citizenship and the rights of a trader in defiance 
of the Act. 

Lodge recognized that the Toleration Act was some- 
thing distinct from and a cramping of the policy of the 
Calverts. Writing of the situation when the Puritans 
threatened the Proprietary, he says: 

The first Assembly called by Governor Stone passed the now 
famous “ toleration act.” The mixture of sects in the colony, due 
to the previous policy of religious toleration, and the presence of 
a small but united body of Puritans who had been driven from 
Virginia, made such a measure an absolute necessity unless the 
Proprietary was prepared to face immediate insurrection, formid- 
able in itself, and irresistible when supported, as it would be by 
the dominant party in England. 

While the Catholics accepted the intolerant features of 
this Act with regret, the Puritans treated its tolerant fea- 
tures with contempt. As soon as the latter gained power 
by force, “ A few executions and some sequestrations fol- 
lowed,” says Lodge, “ and severe laws against the Catho- 
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lics were passed. ‘The policy of the Puritans was not 
toleration, and they certainly never believed in it.” Of 
the Catholics, on the other hand, he asserts: “ As a mi- 
nority they advocated, and when in power they carried out, 
a policy of toleration.” And we have seen that the toler- 
ation he describes is liberty of conscience. 

When this scholar and statesman, who calls Catholics 
“Papists” in this history, and denies that Calvert 
“believed in toleration as a great general principle,” 
nevertheless, after scrutinizing the documents of Colonial 
history with a magnifying glass, discovers and records 
that Calvert was the first to found religious freedom on 
this continent, that he extended it to all nations and to all 
creeds, and that he practised it consistently even to his 
own undoing by the uprising of his guests and bene- 
ficiaries, there can be no doubt in the mind of any intelli- 
gent man that the Catholic claim is founded, not on any 
shadowy title, but on the hard facts of history. 


Why Not Be an Optimist? 
Grecory MAcpONALD 


USED to be a pessimist. That is to say, some eight 

years ago, when our whole world was mad about 
wealth and progress, I knew in my bones that there was 
a crash coming. For one thing, most of the wealth which 
seemed so much in evidence in those days, was not tangible 
property in the hands of the people, but it depended upon 
the loud assertion of those who controlled the sources of 
supply. One name for that assertion was credit. Another 
name for it was advertisement. 

Both of these depended more upon exchange than upon 
production or consumption. And the growth of exchange 
had created the situation where, instead of supply fol- 
lowing demand, as according to orthodox economics it 
should have done, demand was peptonized and galvanized 
a hundred times over in order to keep up with supply. 
Henry Ford was not being badgered by the people of the 
world to make more cars; but to maintain that fiction 
was for him a kind of advertisement, so as to induce the 
people of the world to buy more of the cars that he had 
made. 

The boom rested upon untruths—not lies, because most 
of its promoters believed in their own nonsense. And the 
boom, with all its parade of transient wealth, brought 
with it the usual penalty of untruth. It brought corrup- 
tion in law and government and industry. It brought 
hypocrisy. It brought immorality. It brought disruption 
in family life. It brought ignorance and evasion of fact. 

I was a pessimist, waiting for it. What used to depress 
me more almost than anything else in those days was the 
silly sort of optimism that became the current fashion. 
There had just been a war during which the sternest sort 
of sacrifice and self-denial was accepted by all men as the 
highest possible ideal; and it was followed by a peace 
during which the highest ideal held out by really notable 
writers was of a whole civilization living soft lives like 
millionaires, in mammoth hotels, eating tabloid foods, and 
breathing sterilized air. There would be no more poverty. 
There would be no more war. There would be no more 
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disease. There would (the opinion was held) even be no 
more death. All of this without a shadow of foundation 
in fact or reason. Most of it was (naturally enough) 
expressed in a sloppy, spineless, evasive prose, without 
any touch of the courage or conviction which is demanded 
of men who would build new cultures. Imagine Patrick 
Henry talking like that! 

Now the crash has come and I am an optimist. There 
are in fact any number of reasons for being optimistic 
under the present conditions, though the real optimism 
consists in doing something about it, not in smiling 
placidly by the chimneypiece like a village idiot. We are 
in a period of history when the mask of fiction has been 
stripped from the face of life. Highly unpleasant facts 
have to be faced. The individual will have to think for 
himself. It will do no good to follow the herd. All of 
this means that we are in a period of history full of fresh 
beginnings, forming new individuals, throwing full re- 
sponsibilities upon personal wills. It is all to the good. 

But another reason why national optimism must be 
stressed is that all our old optimists—those who could 
see no end to progress a few years ago—are now in the 
depths of despair. They discover nothing but disaster 
ahead and no future save the wiping out of humanity. 
They wildly suggest, as H. G. Wells recently suggested, 
that we should build arks to save ourselves, like Noah of 
old. They proclaim it as Fate that we are doomed. They 
are poring over the books of that old pedant, Herr 
Spengler, who says that our only duty is to stand at our 
posts like the Roman sentry at Pompeii, until the lava of 
Vesuvius overwhelms us. 

Don’t believe them: their despair today is no better 
than their hopes were yesterday. And indeed, whether you 
believe in a Divine purpose like a Christian, or in Fate 
like a pagan, there is no reason to be dismayed by any 
historical present or future. As a Christian, | remember 
what was the outlook for old Rome while all the time the 
Papacy was strengthening to transform her; while St. 
Augustine was building up the Middle Ages from his 
town in Africa, and St. Benedict was creating Glaston- 
bury from an Italian mountain. There was a bad future 
for France when Joan of Arc rode out to save the King. 

There was little hope for Europe only twelve years 
ago, when between one day and the next the Russian 
armies were thrown back from the Vistula. At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, when all eyes were 
fixed upon Luther, no one dreamed of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Even if you were a pagan, believing in Fate, you must 
admit that Fate does not divulge the future, so why be 
worried about it? While you are watching the chaos of 
a French Revolution you omit to notice young Napoleon 
Bonaparte sitting at a cafe table. The Czar of Russia in 
the last century completely overshadowed the untidy old 
Karl Marx, working in the British Museum Library. The 
future is always unexpected; it is almost always endur- 
able; and its seed is at all times indiscernible. 

But the present. We who believe in a consistent Will 
working in history are better off than the fatalist because 
we can co-operate with it. We have wills of our own; and 
according as we exercise them in harmony or in dishar- 
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mony with the Consistent Will, so must the future be. 
The tatalist cannot pretend to be able to cooperate with 
Fate. He can only wait for what is going to happen. 

Cooperation means action, and it seems to me one of 
the best possibilities for action today that the machinery 
of exchange is what has broken down. The always false 
idea that a thing should be made in order to be sold has 
proved its own delusion. A thing should be made in order 
to be used, if not by the individual who makes it, then by 
some other maker who will exchange for it a production 
of his own which the first individual can use. That is 
putting stress upon a real local production and a real local 
consumption, but most of all upon tangible personal prop- 
erty which gives to the individual more definite rights 
over his own sources of supply. 

Is it a tragedy that a system has broken down which 
existed more and more to sell things, and which gave high 
wages to the worker only that he should buy things— 
most of them perishable things at that? What we must 
do now is to rebuild the economic order from the bottom, 
a possibility which is made apparent by the already re- 
markable success of Credit Unions in the United States. 
We must stabilize the individual, strengthen the family, 
consolidate local communities, accept a slower tempo of 
production and consumption, absorbing in that process 
the monstrous overgrowth of exchange. That is a future 
in the hands of those who will to have it. 


FRAGMENT 28 
(Love . .. giver of pain—Sappho.) 
Love leaves destruction’s traces 
Where his wild wings whir, 
Like a down-rushing whirlwimd 
Hewing at the fir, 


Which struggles for existence 
On the stony hill. 

Love is a ruthless archer, 
And his arrows kill. 


Love is at times ironic; 

A deep purple sheaf 

Of blood-stained hyacinth 
Mourns a great god’s grief. 


The laughing white narcissus 

On the mountainside 

Was once a youth of ancient Greece 
Whose Love was Pride. 


And they are yet Love's victims,— 
Fragile springtime flowers,— 

They love the sun, they love the winds, 
They love the showers. 


A few bedraggied blossoms, 

On their stalks they strain, 

Drenched by the rain that tore them,— 
They that loved the rain. 


Apollo loved the Greek lad 
Hyacinth. Love shook 

The proud heart of Narcissus 
At a mirror-brook. 


Love leaves destruction’s traces 
Where his wide wings spread,— 
Spring flowers, Hyacinth, 
Narcissus—dead ! 
J. R. N. Maxwe tt, S.J. 








the path of world recovery. It is also clear that in the end 
the issue rests on two poles: on Germany where the 
money is supposed to be raised, and the United States 
where the money is supposed to be cashed. Any different 
attitude ignores the fundamental fact that France, Britain, 
and the others, have no intention of keeping whatever 
they get from Germany for themselves; nor do they in- 
tend to pay War debts without reparations. For practical 
purposes the intermediate countries may be ignored. 

The argument for reduction or cancellation is count- 
ered with the hint upon the American taxpayer who 
would have to make good the shortage. But a plan which 
is, economically, perfectly sound, is proposed in a recent 
book, “ The Twelfth Hour of Capitalism,” by Kuno 
Renatus. American War loans amount to about ten bil- 
lion dollars, and they were financed by the American 
public which is receiving a rate of interest ranging from 
3.5 to about 4.25 per cent. Since the time of issue, that 
is 1917 and 1918, prices have fallen more than fifty per 
cent. But the debts have not been scaled down according- 
ly. So, since prices have fallen and the purchasing power 
of the dollar has risen, the loanholders now receive actu- 
ally more than is their due. 

It would, on the basis of the price decline, therefore, 
be thoroughly justifiable to reduce the capital amount of 
the loans in the ratio of 3 to 2. But even if we figure a 
ratio of not more than 5 to 4, this would be equivalent to 
a reduction of 20 per cent. It would bring down the 
annual interest service (without amortization) from $640,- 
000,000 to about $512,000,000, a saving of $128,000,000 
a year. This conversion would only tend to equalize the 
difference between the purchasing power of the dollar 
at the time of issue and at present. 

Furthermore, the rate of interest on these loans is con- 
siderably above the three-per-cent level which is typical 
of the present rate of Government stocks. If the three- 
per-cent level were restored, this would mean a saving 
of more than one per cent on the War loans, or over 
$100,000,000. So that the total saving in the interest 
service would be almost as much as this country receives 
(on paper) from reparations. 

Why is this sensible plan so far from realization? First, 
because many of present holders of Liberty bonds and the 
like are not those who acquired them back in 1917. If 
these bonds changed hands last year or the year before, 
the argument of the difference in purchasing power would 
not hold true. Secondly (and more important), a sub- 
stantial portion of these issues is being held by nearly 
every bank in the country, savings institutions, insurance 
companies, which would have to take this loss of over 
$200,000,000 annually. Naturally, they would form a 


determined phalanx against conversion. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the loan- 
holders would lose more by continuing this worldwide 
economic crisis than thev would through conversion and 
removal of the debt problem. 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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ITH approximately nine million men out of work, 

Uncle Sam is assiduously searching for a practical 
solution to the unemployment menace. The Papal En- 
cyclical last year sounded a note of grave warning, urging 
Christians to unite in relieving the distress of their unem- 
ployed fellow men. Hunger in the midst of plenty is the 
most paradoxical feature of the present situation. Europe 
presents no such grim spectacle as the contrast offered by 
millions of citizens confronted by the gaunt specter of 
hunger, while its granaries overflow with the basic funda- 
mentals; wheat, cotton, oil, and all that Nature has so 
lavishly bestowed. Never were the banks so replete with 
funds, never more valuable securities locked away in 
safety-deposit boxes, never a greater abundance of the 
basic products for sustaining life. 

In an age when machinery has set the pace at break- 
neck, top-notch speed, with men and women working at 
high tension, engaged in assiduous efforts to cope with the 
productive capacity of machinery, Stuart Chase in his 
illuminating and fascinating book, ““ Men and Machines,” 
very clearly points out that “since the so-called wave of 
prosperity which followed the depression of 1921 has 
brought mass production and the automatic process to 
heights undreamed of, a new job can no more be created 
as fast as the machine tips a man out of an old one.” 
Accelerating unemployment is before us, the writer de- 
clares, and unless something is done and that very 
quickly, a very heavy bill, cast in terms of wretchedness 
and despair, will shortly be submitted. He sums up the 
situation, “It is agreed by all competent economists that 
purchasing power has not kept pace with invention.” The 
more perfect the machine, the greater the number of in- 
ventions, the fewer calls for workmen, and consequently 
the less money at the disposal of the wage earner, unless 
other channels for his activities can be discovered. 

The United States Department of Commerce furnishes 
some interesting and startling figures, confirming those of 
the Department of Labor, which between 1923 and 1928 
gave the number of discharged factory workers alone as 
1,250,000. These figures conclusively prove that during 
recent years while production has been steadily and 
rapidly mounting, employment has dropped as the result 
of new inventions and machines. This raises the moot 
question whether machinery has in reality proved an un- 
mitigated boon and a blessing to the industrial worker. 
True, it has provided him with a far more luxurious scale 
of living, at a lesser cost, but it has also furnished him 
with a formidable competitor for the right to earn at all. 

The Jron Age has quoted figures which would tend to 
show that the introduction of machinery has not decreased 
the number of workers employed per thousand of popula- 
tion during the past forty years. But these figures are based 
on the actual returns from industry in 1929, the year when 
prosperity attained its highest level in a decade, and they 
are compared with the statistics of employment in 1889. 
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No account is taken of the fact that the conditions of 
living have undergone a complete change since 1889, nor 
of the enormous increase in population. The specious 
contention that the introduction of machinery enables 
more work to be accomplished within a much shorter 
period of time, and therefore lightens the hours of toil, 
takes no cognizance of the resultant corollary that, with 
the greatly decreased call for workers, and a surplus of 
men for every job, the employer is in a position to dictate 
his own terms and wages. Where hundreds of men can 
now execute the work of thousands, in the same or a 
shorter period of time, it is obvious that the demand for 
labor is proportionately reduced. 

Statistics compiled by one of New York’s largest em- 
ployment agencies, in September, 1930, disclosed the wide 
disparity even then between jobs and workers. During 
that month there were 2,300 applicants for every hundred 
jobs, whereas the previous year the ratio stood at 285 per 
hundred. The anticipated discrepancy for September of 
last year (the figures have not yet been published) was 
expected to show a very much higher disproportion. To 
attribute the present employment crisis wholly to the 
introduction of machinery would, of course, be a gross 
fallacy. It is a factor, however, which cannot be over- 
looked in the final analysis of the supply exceeding the 
demand. To counterbalance this steady decrease of avail- 
able jobs, it has been suggested that a higher and more 
stabilized scale of wages should be introduced, to admit of 
sufficient being saved to provide for the worker’s needs 
during the barren months of enforced idleness. 

The keen competition of man and man for work at 
almost any price tends to reduce further the valuation 
placed on labor. Even were higher wages conceded, this 
would not solve the problem of the many workers for 
whom no employment offers. It would merely serve to 
promote the welfare of the actual wage earner. Accord- 
ing to the American Federation of Labor, only a change 
in the distribution of work and of wealth would suffice 
to insure every man the means of living without recourse 
to charity or the dole. The Federation contends that 
wealth in the hands of a few places the labor market at 
its mercy, and that in bad times the rich grow richer and 
the poor, poorer. This conclusion does not accord with 
a recent published statement that: “In 1929 there were 
504 persons in the United States with incomes of a million 
dollars or more. In 1930 there were but 149.” It may 
well be true, however, that among the profiteers who are 
ever ready to take advantage of their fellow men, the rich 
do grow richer and the poor, poorer. 

That there are some with sufficient vision to foresee the 
inevitable outcome of the present crucial condition of 
affairs, unless an adequate remedy is discovered and 
promptly applied, is evident from an editorial in the 
Hollywood News-Citizen, of Los Angeles, on October 14, 
1931. The editorial called attention to the serious condi- 
tions pertaining in the county of Los Angeles. Two 


months later, in December, 1931, there were no less than 
200,000 families lacking the bare necessities of life. So 
great was the distress in Los Angeles at that time that 
hundreds of applicants seeking shelter at the police stations 
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were turned away, there being no room either there or in 
the jails to accommodate so many. 

The writer of the editorial informed his readers that 
at great trouble and expense a communication was being 
mailed throughout Los Angeles, which read in part as 
follows: 

In the city of Los Angeles, approximately one-third of those who 
have been living by their earnings are unemployed. These 
people must be fed, clothed, housed, their morale and their 
patriotism preserved. So far the problems of poverty have been 
met by the unemployed with a singular sweetness of mind, with 
a singular confidence in their fellow men. But do not be lulled 
by an idea that if their distress is not relieved, they will not be 
ready to turn to other methods. Bluntly, if you do not want to 
give, generously and graciously, what you might have given, that 
and a great deal more will be taken from you. It needs only a 
feeling of grievance, and the leadership of violent minds, and we 
shall be started headlong into one or both of two deadly evils— 
the Dole or Communism. 


The editorial was not without its desired effect. The 
daily reports of the money turned into the Community 
Chest far exceeded the usual yearly donations. In some 
instances, double the amount asked was contributed. No 
great prophetic vision should be needed to foresee that if 
the rich, and those with regular assured incomes, do not 
apply the Golden Rule at this crisis in the nation’s history, 
the outcome may prove very serious. The critical state of 
Germany, with her social unrest, is but a preview of what 
may be expected in this and other countries, if neither 
work is found for the unemployed nor provision for their 
urgent needs. 

It is useless to fence and hedge when the grim fact of 
America’s high record of crime, even under normal, pros- 
perous conditions, confronts us, to which serious menace 
is now added the Communist’s most effective argument, 
his most potent weapon—the hunger specter. Los 
Angeles is only one of the many large communities where 
the specter stalks. It may safely be assumed that where 
crime is most rampant, there lurks the gravest peril when 
unemployment is added to the menace, but all sections of 
the country are alike jeopardized. The man of today 
feels that he has a right to live, which means the right to 
work, and at the last Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor several vital issues were raised. 
These included the exclusion of Filipinos from the United 
States, and the placing of Mexican labor on the European 
immigration quota. 

The raising of the age of child labor from fourteen to 
sixteen throughout the States was another measure advo- 
cated at the Convention, as a practical step toward helping 
to reduce the number of unemployed. But the evil cannot 
he successfully combated until the public takes cognizance 
of the great issues at stake—the inevitable and alarming 
increase of a crime record already of staggering propor- 
tions, and the dangerous support unemployment lends to 
the cause of Communism. No propaganda in its favor can 
tell with such convincing force as that brought home to 
men hungry in sight of plenty. The apathetic attitude of 
the public must give place to the earnest resolution to 
adopt a program of reforms, which will not only refuse 
to tolerate the crime, but also ensure to every honest work- 
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man a living wage. This must be done, even if such 
measures call for increased taxation of the colossal incomes 
of those whose wealth has been founded not merely on 
their own initiative but also on the honest, efficient and 
cooperative assistance of their employees. 


Education 


Shackling the Schools 


Wicrrep Ma von, S.J. 





S a people we Americans seem to have become 

anaesthetized to the pathetic humor of our trek 
toward Washington to the accompaniment of the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Waving with one hand the symbol of 
decentralization and of personal rights we march to the 
Potomac, while with the other we draw a cartload of our 
inalienable rights to empty them into the lap of a glutton- 
ous bureaucracy. When the Fathers of the nation wrote 
into their testament to posterity the great principle of 
decentralization and government close to the people, as we 
find it in the Tenth Amendment, they meant just what 
they said: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
Yet the American people remain passive, for the most 
part, while political Washington, not satisfied with the 
flesh-pots of corruption and extravagance and strangling 
bureaucracy, reaches out to encroach even upon the private 
domain of the father and mother within the home. 

In the chorus of inconsistency now booms the voice of 
the great American educator. Sane school men have long 
decried Federal control. From so influential a group of 
American educators as those who constitute the majority 
of Mr. Hoover’s National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation we hear the same distinct warning; yet in the same 
breath we hear their urgent appeal for the establishment 
of a Federal Department of Education in Washington. 
So jarring an inconsistency is a severe trial to America’s 
“robust faith,’ as Knight puts it, in the public schools. 

Americans have gloried in their system of schools. By 
comparison, so far as material investment and numbers 
concern us, it stands supreme in the world of all history. 
The land is dotted with imposing plants at all levels. No 
nation even approaches within comparing distance our 
percentage of the school-eligible population actually in 
school. Materially it is an achievement of which we can 
well be proud, nor since the days of Horace Mann and 
the pugnacious Thaddeus Stevens have the public-school 
people tired of rehearsing the glories of the march. Yet 
the argument seems to be this: Without Federal control, 
without Federal support, wholly dependent on local initia- 
tive and interest, we have built up a system of nation-wide 
schools and enrolled percentages of the population hitherto 
unknown to men. Therefore, they conclude, we must have 
Federal control. 

Now within the schools there is perhaps no more whole- 
some sign of vitality, no more promising hope of the 
future, than that initiative, originality, and individuality 
which is the expression of local interest. We have not 
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a frozen system. The schools of the community are the 
product of its thought, and of its interest, and of its sup- 
port. Take from the community the control, even re- 
motely, and the support, even partially, of its schools, and 
you take from its people that personal interest which 
comes only with personal responsibility. New York 
learned this lesson more than a century ago with its unsuc- 
cessful rate bills. Local interest waned, and the schools 
lagged. Again the refrain: the initiative, interest, and 
individuality which characterized the school system are the 
direct result of local responsibility and control, and form 
perhaps its greatest asset. Therefore, they again conclude, 
we must have Federal responsibility and control and 
support. 

The seers, of course, assure us that the Federal 
Department is not to have control. This is difficult to 
understand. We do not want Federal control, therefore 
we set up the type of Federal organization which exists 
to control. As well might one expect the Secretary of 
the Navy to have but recommending power over the fleet, 
or the Chicago chief of police but the right to urge 
racketeers to cease operations. A Department in our 
government is set up to manage and control the functions 
allocated to it. A Department of Education without con- 
trol, either direct or indirect, is an anomaly. To establish 
such an institution in official Washington, with the expec- 
tation that it will be a virtuous institution, whose office it 
is to pray for the schools, and distribute alms, is too much 
for American common sense. 

The ordinary man who has but a superficial knowledge 
of human nature, to say nothing of acquaintance with the 
things which come to pass within the sacred precincts of 
the nation’s capital, requires but an elementary act of 
judgment to conclude to the inevitable development of the 
projected Department. Bureaucracy is bureaucracy, no 
matter by what pretty name you call it, and once it is in 
the saddle it is out of control. The Secretary of the 
Department of Education must have enough to do, there- 
fore he must pull into his office various functions to keep 
him busy, and give him prestige commensurate with his 
political dignity. Soon he has too much for that dignity ; 
therefore an assistant, who in turn must have a bit more 
to do; and the bit more is forthcoming until he, too, is 
overloaded. Experience, present experience, is teaching 
us the curse of the octopus. Within a Federal Department 
of Education, there is contained the germ of as delightful 
a political pudding as has ever been set before those whose 
business it is to be politicians. It does not require an 
extraordinary stretch of the imagination to see the super- 
intendent of Peoria schools a Washington appointee; it 
certainly requires no exaggeration to foresee the rigid 
determination of types of schools, courses to be offered, 
methods to be used, etc., if not through direct means, at 
least through the indirect means of granting support or 
favor to those who meet “ recommendations.” 

Initial demands in the way of appropriations are moder- 
ate. The first step, ordinarily, is moderate; progress ends 
with the sky. The first Morrill Act of 1862 gave to each 
of the States certain tracts of land for the establishment 
of land-grant colleges. A study of the proceeds deriving 
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from these lands is in itself an eloquent commentary on 
public mismanagement. This was not enough. The second 
Morrill Act of 1890 provided for a flat gift of $50,000 
yearly to each of the States for this same purpose. The 
Hatch Act of 1887 provided for a uniform $15,000 to be 
given to each State each year for agricultural experimen- 
tation; but the Adams Act of 1906, and the Parnell Act 
of 1925, succeeded in raising this sum to $90,000. The 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 provided Federal moneys for 
the “diffusion of useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture and home economics.” The 
amount disbursed in 1915 was $480,000, while in 1930, 
due to the Smith-Lever Supplement, and the Capper- 
Ketcham Act of 1928, the figure had risen to $7,662,936. 
Under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 for vocational 
training, there was paid out in 1918 $1,700,000. Since 
that time the sum has mounted rapidly until for 1934 
there is scheduled a payment of $9,800,000. Appropri- 
ations for the Office of Education itself have risen from 
approximately $25,000 in 1867 to $100,000 in 1900, and 
almost $600,000 in 1932. The lesson is clear. All that 
is needed in Washington is to start the ball rolling; poli- 
ticians and office seekers will see that it gathers momentum 
to the breaking point. 

J. McKeen Cattell, Editor of School and Society, pre- 
sents us with a clear picture of what the exponents of the 
Department actually want. From antecedents and the 
power of the N. E. A. in Washington, we can readily 
see what they will get. Sternly censuring Mr. Hoover’s 
Committee in his issue of September 5, 1931, Dr. Cattell 
submits seventeen points for the consideration of its mem- 
bers. Among his recommendations are the following: 


The Department of Education established by act of Congress in 
1867 should be re-established. 

Legislation should be enacted providing that all appropriations for 
national defense shall automatically carry an equal appropriation 
for the budget of education and public welfare. 

The Department of Education, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, should have charge of the return of all interest on 
the foreign war debts to be used by the nations concerned for 
education. 

The Department of Education should cooperate with other nations 
in the establishment and control of an International University 
to be established in Switzerland or Holland, or on an island or 
territory internationalized for the purpose. 

There should be a National University in Washington. . . . The 
professors . . . should be the ablest obtainable, being given the 
salaries of Justices of the Supreme Court, and the same perma- 
nence of tenure. 

Appropriations should be made for Educational Experiment Sta- 
tions in each State of at least the amount that is now appropriated 
for the Agricultural Experiment Stations. . . . Each of the 
larger States should have a school of education not inferior to the 
privately owned and admirably conducted Teachers College of 
Columbia University. 

The so-called mechanic arts should not be subordinated, as is 
now the case, to agriculture, but should be extended in independent 
institutions to cover industry and engineering in all their aspects. 
A similar development should be favored for forestry, mining, 
transportation and commerce. . . . There is need of research 


stations and colleges in the fine arts, including drama and music. 
The Federal Government should have a chain of (radio) stations 

within the hearing of every citizen and should send out continu- 

ously the best possible educational and social programs. 

. might well arrange traveling 


The Federal Government . . 
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libraries of books, as also collections of natural history and of art, 
for exhibition throughout the country. It might provide lectures, 
plays, concerts. ° 
Problems of health in our schools are of measureless importance 
. We need prolonged and intensive research that can only be 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale by the Federal Govern- 
MM cc 

The author of this startling program then naively indi- 
cates his “conservatism” by concluding that it “ will 
require a generation for the solution of these problems,” 
yet he has the inspiring hope that “ the more we accom- 
plish the more numerous will be the new problems brought 
into view.” Enormous appropriations; an international 
university (in Europe) ; a national university under politi- 
cal control; research in education, industry, engineering, 
forestry, mining, fine arts, drama and music; a nation- 
wide radio system with continuous programs; nationally 
provided traveling libraries and collections of natural his- 
tory and art, even nationally provided lectures, plays and 
concerts to save the rural high-school practice time. A 
magnificent prospect, not for real educators, but for the 
horde of camp followers whom we may call “ education- 
ists”! And a magnificent prospect, not for the taxpayer 
of the nation, but for him whose business it is to live by 
the graft of bureaucracy! A time-bomb may look like a 
curious plaything; it differs from the projected Federal 
Department only in the certainty of the moment at which 
it will release its destructive force. 

Will the American people suffer the calamity of selling 
to Washington their system of schools, with the unfalter- 
ing assurance of a drain of hundreds of millions from 
their pockets into the political troughs of the Capital to 
be squandered in the buying and selling of those very 
things which by Divine right cannot be alienated from the 
people? God grant that they may not! 


With Scrip and Staff 


O bishops object to being interviewed? Apparently 

some do not, but find it an occasion for spreading 
some timely truths. Recently the Most Rev. John J. 
Mitty, D.D., Coadjutor of San Francisco, was interviewed 
by a pupil of St. Brigid’s High School, San Francisco. 
Answering the question: “ Are you particularly interested 
in the school life and activities of students?” the Arch- 
bishop pbinted out the relationship that exists between a 
bishop and a school: 

A bishop has two principal duties to perform. He must com- 
municate the graces of which Christ Our Lord has given him the 
stewardship. He is responsible for the administration of the 
Sacraments. 

His other great duty is to teach. Of necessity then he is par- 
ticularly interested in school life and the activities of students. 
Unable in person to teach all students, he delegates to qualified 
teachers the authority to teach the revelation of Christ and all 
things else by which aid may be obtained in achieving the prom- 
ises made in that revelation. He points out the teachers in whom 
he reposes confidence in order that parents may know to whom to 
delegate a share in their authority. 

To the request for “a message for the youth of Cali- 
fornia,” he replied: 

My message is that of Christ Himself: “ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
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of Heaven.” 1 would say to the youth of California, who are 
entering adult life at a very trying period in the social and eco- 
nomic history of the world to look to Christ, study His Life from 
infancy, study His words, and, while following His example, place 
their hope in Him. 

The Pilgrim, earlier in the year, gave instances showing 
by scholastic triumphs, that the confidence placed by the 
Bishops in the parish-school teachers of this country is 
not misplaced. The following, from North Dakota, tells 


the same tale: 

Competing against 90 high schools of the state, the Academy of 
St. James, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, was awarded first place for class B schools [enrol- 
ment under 100] at the State interscholastic contests held at the 
University of North Dakota last week. 

St. James Academy’s showing was made more remarkable from 
a scholastic standpoint by the fact that no contestants from the 
school were entered in any of the athletic events, and the school 
magazine, 7he Wild Rose, was deliberately withheld from com- 
petition this year, in a spirit of good sportsmanship, because for 
seven years past The Wild Rose has been judged the best school 
magazine in the State, and as a result has permanent possession 
of the Sharood cup, emblematic of that honor. 

The magazine also won the National Inter-Scholastic Press 
Association regional sweepstakes cup for journalism two years in 
succession, and for four consecutive years, including this year, 
has received All-American rating from the N. I. P. A. 


To cap this, Irene Vuocolo, a twelve-year-old pupil in 
the eighth grade of St. Peter’s Parochial School, Jersey 
City, conducted by the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul, won the annual spelling contest for the parochial 
and public schools of Hudson County, New Jersey. 
Eighty-four schools were entered in the contest. The 
second place was won by Jeanne LeBeau, a pupil of Sa- 
cred Heart Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 





M I belaboring the obvious? Would it were so; for 

better that mild crime against human patience than 
the knowledge that the need of such insisting is in sight. 
A California woman, mother of three children who were 
taught by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
collected last year some of the stuff that is being printed 
about nuns, convents, and Catholic schools in some of our 
best esteemed, “ respectable ” weeklies. Her “ collection ” 
was prompted not by curiosity, but by the desire to shame 
some editors into better ways. 

The novel “ Half A Loaf,” by Grace Hegger Lewis, 
former wife of Sinclair Lewis, published as a serial in the 
Delineator in 1931, started out “ belittling” convent edu- 
cation as follows: “A convent education, in New York and 
Paris, had taught her chiefly to leap to her feet and curtsy 
when an older woman entered the room, and to enjoy the 
drama of the Catholic Church.” Confession is thus de- 
scribed (the heroine used to make, when at school, a 
pencil list of her peccadilloes) : 

It was her turn to enter the box. She could see the priest quite 
clearly, too clearly. She would have preferred to have him a 
shadow with a kindly voice which forgave, and then blessed her 
with a pale, disembodied hand. She recognized him as the new 
rhetorical one, whose High Episcopalian vowels and haughty white 
face were drawing large crowds [!] to the ten o’clock Mass, the 
Mass of the Sunday gentry. He was leaning wearily on his hand 
as she knelt down. He did not look at her when she murmured 
the ritual, “ Bless me, Father, for I have sinned.” Her mental 
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list of venalities [sic] was much the same as the paper list of her 
childhood, and she still wasn’t sure what “immoral thoughts” 
were. 

Perhaps the quality of her English voice aroused him for sud- 
denly he looked up and snapped at her: 

“Why don’t you go to Mass every Sunday?” 

*“ Because I have a magazine job all week, and Sunday is my 
only chance to sleep late.” 

“You know you are committing a mortal sin when you miss 
Mass unless you have ample and sufficient cause?” He sounded 
irritated rather than admonishing. 

“I should think God would regard physical exhaustion as ample 
and sufficient reason,” she snapped back. She had disliked his 
sermons, she now disliked him. Was this the gentle representative 
ot Christ on earth who was to give her the solace she was seeking ? 

He peered at her sharply. 


So it winds up by his asking her in the tones of “a 
Savonarola’”’ whether she believes in Transsubstantiation ; 
her acknowledging she was brought up in a convent, and 
that she was “ just a dramatic Catholic ” who “ enjoyed all 
the beauties of convent life during my most impression- 
able, adolescent years.” And she says goodbye then to 
** organ-music and candle light ; incense and ringing bells,”’ 
knowing that her old kind-hearted confessor would have 
told her to go to Communion without confession ; etc. 

The year 1931, remarks the Californian, seems to have 
been particularly prolific in mud-slinging. During that 
year the Woman’s Home Companion published “ Rapture 
Beyond,” by Katherine Newlin Burt, where we are told 
that the heroine “ pattered convent prayers.” ‘* We were 
not allowed to read our Bibles” (in convent). “ That is 
imprisonment, not education, Mr. Kent.” 

Jocelyn, the heroine, summarizing the curriculum, com- 
plained that it consisted mostly of prayers, and concluded 
with “ and so much mathematics!” indicating the quantity 
by a pinch between thumb and forefirger. 

A letter to the Editor of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, brought a mild disclaimer of any desire to offend 
and the assurance that Mrs. Burt had not intended to mis- 
represent the Catholic religion. Furthermore: 

It is possible, don’t you think, that all convents are not run on 
exactly the same lines and that some, especially in provincial 
France and Belgium, may have more narrow and strict rules in 
the teaching of their pupils than others. It may be on one of those 
that Mrs. Burt bases her references to convent life. 

We know, of course, that it is impossible that everything we 
print should please everyone, etc. 

The Pilgrim knows it, too, and every editor takes this 
knowledge to bed with him o’nights. So we give the 
Crowell Publishing Company the benefit of all doubts. 
(Speaking of “provincial France and Belgium,” even 
the omniscient New York Times on June 28 conveyed 
the remarkable information that outside of Flemish-speak- 
ing sections in Belgium, “ Walloon is the language of the 
people.” ) Nevertheless, publishers should recognize what 
is for Catholics the vicious element in the situation. 
Editors, or novelists, for that matter, may discriminate 
between some convent conveniently placed in “ provincial 
France and Belgium,” and those at hand in the U. S. A.; 
particularly if neither editor nor novelist have had first- 
hand experience of such French and Belgian convents. 
But the public does not discriminate. All convents look 
alike to the prejudiced mind. All are “cloistered” (in- 
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tellectually as well as physically); the nuns are “ wax- 
like,” they “ murmur their devotions,” etc. Hence the im- 
pression left, particularly in the minds of the feminine 
army of readers of these women’s magazines, is trans- 
ferred to countless scholarly, wise, practical, educators, 
who share the modesty of the Religious garb with the 
habitual inability of the teaching profession to present its 
own case to the public. 





UCH of the effect of these convent descriptions, in 

my opinion, comes from the novel sensation of 
hearing religious persons, objects, and actions described 
in profane associations. The casual reader is excited 
when he reads, for instance, a description of vigil lights 
and holy water, or novenas and processions, in the midst 
of Hollywood scandals or bull-session dialogues. It is a 
new condiment, a spice in the stale fare of sensation and 
romance. So let us handle fire by fire, as the woodsmen 
do. If we write of our religion and its practices boldly 
and plainly, if we spread the genuine story of Catholicism 
on the pages of the public press, the half-baked super- 
natural is shorn of its morbid fascination; the ground is 
cut from under the convent revealers and _ back-from- 
Rome whisperers. 

To meet, headlined in today’s press, the full text of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s concluding address at the Dublin 
Eucharistic Congress may strike us as incongruous; one 
dreads perhaps to see the arcana of the Holy Eucharist 
blazoned out next to divorcees and political squabbles. Yet 
it is only by such blazoning that Catholic arcana can be 
saved from those who exploit, for effect’s sake, the morbid 
interest created by secrecy and hieratic language. Christ’s 
Church battles to reach the light; and will not be found 
wrinkled when she stands in the noonday sun. 





We an a lesson for the world in those great words! 

All the doctrines of the Church converge in the Blessed 
Sacrament. All the long story of the Church’s progress through 
the ages is but the triumph of the Holy Eucharist. If the Cath- 
olic priesthood is a great hierarchy, it is only because of the mystic 
sacrifice of Christ on the altar. The basilicas and cathedrals, the 
stupendous monuments of Christian art are the loving shelter 
offered by the Catholic devotion to Christ in the Tabernacle. In 
a word, the Blessed Sacrament is all of Christ’s Holy Church... . 

This was the sublime inspiration which gathered these hundreds 
of thousands from all over the world around the altar of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

They iook Christ’s Presence. They knew that He was in the 
midst of them as truly as the Apostles knew it on the eve of His 
departure. 

The Apostles, writes the Rev. Dr. T. E. Bird in the 
English Clergy Review for June, 1932, were not ignorant 
men, as they have sometimes been misrepresented. Such 
a picture, he says, “is eagerly seized upon by certain 
rationalists who are out to destroy the Christian Faith, at 
all costs.” Though not high scholars, they had fair edu- 
cation, and were men of standing in the community; the 
class from which most of Christ’s modern apostles are 
drawn. His witnesses today, whether priests or nuns, 


must refute the cheap imputation of ignorance ; that in the 
end the great Mysteries which they guard may be honored 
by even the unthinking world. 


TRE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


A Position on Criticism 
CAMILLE MCCOLE 


ag 864 one of those people who believe that you've 
got to be dominated by your moral slant. | am no 
art-for-art’s-sake man. I am quite incapable of talking 
or writing about Dutch gardens or the game of chess, 
but if I did, I have no doubt that what I would say or 
write about them would be colored by my view of the 
cosmos.” When Mr. Chesterton made the above observa- 
tion, I believe that he struck with his usual incisiveness 
and rapid intelligence at what is not only one of the most 
salubrious and enduring characterizations of his own 
work, but more especially at what is probably the most 
egregious defection of most non-Catholic writers today in 
America. Lament as we may the dearth of first-rate Cath- 
olic writers, we can at least lay claim to the distinction 
of having in this age of shallow writers, pseudo-philoso- 
phers, writers with no definitely acceptable point of view 
at all, a growing list of Catholic critics, who are starting 
at the very beginning in their claims for distinction by 
postulating the necessity of having a definitely sane view 
of the cosmos before they can do any literary work which 
will be artistic enough to survive for a very long time 
in that cosmos. 

The most encouraging portent of the Catholic literary 
renaissance which is undoubtedly taking place today in 
America is the fact that its writers are among the very 
few (perhaps, with the exception of some of the Hu- 
manists, the only) writers who seem to believe that in a 
world where it is worth writing at all it is worth writing 
of that age with a conviction that it does retain some of 
the higher values and some of the moral standards and 
permanent truths which it is obviously necessary to predi- 
cate before one can justify the artistic existence of the 
literary craftsman at all. 

If it be true that our Catholic writers do have a great 
deal to learn about craftsmanship, it is equally true, and 
certainly more significant, that they do not, before they 
can write anything of any great permanent literary value, 
have first to tear down in their work the entire structure 
of obscurantism, naturalism, Freudism, ethical uncertain- 
ty, and a shallow acceptance of outmoded criteria, and 
then build anew upon these ruins. The ground is already 
clear for them and it is a firm ground indeed upon which 
they stand. 

Such is the case, certainly, with most of the non-Cath- 
olic writers who are today deluging us with “ blurby” 
best sellers and alluring novels that find their attraction 
for a certain morbid majority in lurid coloring or vacil- 
lating standards. As an example of that lack of artistic 
surety which often builds parts of a whole novel around 
an unwholesome sort of ethical indecisiveness, I might 
mention the recent translation of Jacob Wasserman’s, 
“Dr. Kerkhoven,” a novel which has been hailed both in 
America and on the Continent as one of the masterpieces 
of our generation. Wasserman succeeds in the first part 
of his book in making a mountain out of an ethical prob- 
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lem which even the least gifted of Catholic writers would 
have the literary and ethical discernment of recognizing 
as the very smallest of mole hills. 

Surely no Catholic writer could possibly drag out into 
such an unconscionable length an incident such as that 
related in this book as if it were a very weighty problem 
almost impossible of solution. Wasserman portrays Kerk- 
hoven as a man of high ideals and great personal integrity. 
And yet, for the purpose of giving power to his story 
he allows his hero’s soul to be almost torn asunder by 
problems the solution of which would present itself im- 
mediately to a writer who is not morally evasive, with a 
clarity and force which could not be denied. No Catholic 
writer would be so failingly lacking in a sense of moral 
(and literary) perspectives, could so lure his reader along 
the tortuous path of casuistry as to pretend for a moment 
even to himself that he had in such an instance anything 
more than a mole hill of literary inconsequence. 

His instinct for dramatic retribution and artistic har- 
mony—both the result of his higher ethical standards— 
would no doubt prevent him from portraying apparently 
idealistic characters with such ruthlessly incompatible ac- 
tions to invalidate the real lives of these same characters. 
He could not, by way of illustration, have a Marie fall 
in and out of love three times quite as easily as if she 
were falling off a log. He could not have a Dr. Kerk- 
hoven, idealistic in every other way, have great scruples 
in his friendship with Irlen and no scruples whatsoever 
when it came to helping Irlen take his own life. He could 
not portray a Major Irlen who so valued human life as to 
battle courageously for the preservation of nations, and 
then put up not even a coward’s fight for his own. 

Margaret Ayer Barnes is another novelist in point. 
Her “ Years of Grace” met with a reception of which 
it was no doubt quite deserving. The same cannot be said 
however, of her latest novel, “ Westward Passage,” 
wherein the author—whether led to fame by the high tide 
of success or not, I do not know—builds up a super- 
structure of glowing phrases upon a foundation which, 
because of her lack of ethical discrimination, must totter 
underneath the pen of even her most partial and glib- 
tongued reviewers. In this instance her heroine meets 
with her husband on board a ship, falls in love with him 
for the second time, and elopes with him only to quarrel 
and separate again within twenty-four hours. It does not 
take a stern Puritan to see the discrepancy in this novel 
between its tone and subject, or to admit that this incon- 
gruity vitiates the value of the book as art. You cannot 
imagine a Catholic writer, wasting time upon such inane 
and illogical levities, thus doing such an art-for-art’s- 
sake (or is it royalty for author’s sake) book, or dealing 
with any sort of limited cosmos colored by such a narrow 
view. 

There is on the part of most of our critics today a 
tendency to ignore the value of probing beneath the 
surface of literary art. The blind sort of a reception 
given to the efforts of such men as Eugene O’Neill gives 
uncontrovertible support to this observation. He is ac- 
claimed as a writer of great dramatic power, as a play- 
wright who has the ability to dig deep in all human mo- 
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tives, as a writer who has made some invaluable contribu- 
tions to the development of dramatic methods. All this 
is, perhaps, true, but what few critics fail to recognize, in 
their ardent searching for the trees, is the forest itself. 
To be a little more explicit and to suggest the drift of my 
feeling a little more clearly, O’Neill is wasting other- 
wise very valuable talent and genuine dramatic power 
upon subjects which are incongruously unworthy of a 
man of his stature. Insanity, living madness, sex-repres- 
sion, emotional fixations, exoticism, lust, and introver- 
sion—these are the psychological preoccupations of a play- 
wright who has been compared with Aeschylus but who 
fails to see, as did that illustrious genius, that there must 
in all great arts be the strong contrast of a relief even 
from psychology. 

Young Catholic writers will, no doubt, acquire an in- 
creasing importance during this decade that is now for the 
first time since the realistic beginning of the century 
commencing to emphasize the dignity of man, postulate 
man as having a free will, assume that great literature 
must recognize for man a higher law than the natural, 
and predicate a moral and ethical law which will enable 
the writer to see very clearly just what material is worth 
literary endurance and what is not. 

His responsibility—that of the Catholic writer—will be 
great. For one thing he is likely to be pretty much alone 
on the field of this new battle of the books. He will re- 
ceive, it is true, great help and perhaps some little prestige 
from the cudgels of the Humanists who see in many re- 
spects eye to eye with him on a number of matters of 
fundamental importance. But the Catholic critic must, 
of course, soon part company with the Humanists and 
realize that in their altogether too general and unfortunate 
disregard for the value of religion, they are neglecting one 
of the most adequate, perhaps the most adequate force in 
supporting their own premises, and certainly in justify- 
ing their own conclusions. The Catholic critic will thus 
have a distinct advantage over even the few competent 
makers of literary tradition that we have today in America. 

In that admirable little volume of his called “ A Cheer- 
ful Ascetic,” Father James Daly tells us that there are 
three kinds of Catholic writers: “ Those who find it im- 
possible, from some limitation in their art or personality, 
to make literary material out of their religious experi- 
ences ; those who learn to play a discreet Catholic Accom- 
paniment in their literary entertainments; and finally, 
those who are boisterously Catholic before any and every 
audience.” Perhaps it is time that our critics be a little 
more boisterously Catholic. I am entirely convinced that 
there are several very influential literary journalists in this 
country today that would welcome competent contribu- 
tions on all questions of current literature. And yet, for 
the most part, they get little more than a long silence 
from those whose voices should be most audible, because 
of the advantages of their critical and philosophical prom- 
ises, above the conflicting currents of the stream of con- 
temporary letters. We are particularly in need of some 
Catholic critic, some Hero to wave the guiding torch to 
our thousand Leanders who are so wildly splashing about 
in waters quite beyond their depth. 
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REVIEWS 
The Psychology of Character. By RupotpH Auiers. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Secret Ways of the Mind. By W. M. Kraneretpt. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

Psychology: Science or Superstition? By Grace ADAMS. 

York: Covici-Friede Inc. $2.50. 

Psychological Racketeers. By Dororny HAzeLTINE YATES. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2.00. 

The science of psychology in its experimental form is gradually 
being subjected to the iconoclasm and the self-criticism which all 
the sciences save biology have endured. With this criticism there 
is to be detected a considerable progress towards sanity. Dr. Allers 
in his very excellent “The Psychology of Character” attempts 
to bring the findings of Adlerian educational psychology and 
psychotherapy into proper relations with Thomistic philosophy. 
It is indeed strange to find in a work which uses the conclusions 
of an animalistic school the beautiful clarity of Scholastic thought, 
the fine judgment of an intelligence that is not closed to supra- 
sensual evidence. Dr. Allers’ is a very practical volume dealing 
with the nature and transmutability of character, the character- 
iology of the sexes, neurosis, “ difficult” children, and self-up- 
bringing. It should be of great help as a reference for those who 
are engaged in education or medical practice. The same com- 
mendation cannot, however, be given to “The Secret Ways of 
the Mind,” a translation from the German of W. M. Kranefeldt, 
of Berlin. This book is a summary of the doctrines of Freud, 
Jung, and Adler. If it were simply a summary it would possess 
a certain interest for scholars who might find it necessary to be 
acquainted with some authoritative synthesis. It suggests how- 
ever, both in the course of the various essays and in the translat- 
or’s preface, that the theories of Freud and the others not only 
are scientific but that they should have some part in the ethic 
of the modern as well. In Freud we see revealed the triumph 
of sexuality, the very obsession which it was his first business to 
conquer; in Jung, a background of unrealism which destroys ut- 
terly whatever validity his conclusions might have; in Adler (who 
by the way is dismissed in a dozen pages, possibly because he is 
the least sensationalistic of the three) the study of the isolated 
individuality. “The Secret Ways of the Mind,” lacking both 
metaphysic and logic, is consequently a travesty of real science. 
It is a strange truth that the really great names in the field of 
experimental psychology, James, Hall, even Jung, are the least 
certain of the value of that study as a science. No really im- 
portant master has ever given approval to the correctness of the 
processes involved. Grace Adams discusses this fact in her 
“ Psychology: Science or Superstition?”. After a preliminary 
history of the subject in which she deals with the work of James, 
Tichener, Hall, Freud, Jung, and Watson, she asks the question 
in the final chapter “ But is it Science?” Against all the testimony 
of the men she is most forced to admire, she answers that it 
should be. Miss Adams, like so many of her fellow-workers, 
blames it all on the old devil metaphysics. She does not think 
that psychology has ever been in the hands of men who would 
give it a fair chance. Although she states that “there is no 
logical necessity for our accepting a single hypothesis of even the 
greatest of modern psychologists” she insists that the certainty 
(sic) of the fact of Evolution has proven man simply to be an 
automaton. Miss Adams is to be congratulated at least for her 
precise definition of the point at issue. “ Psychological Racket- 
eers,” by Dr. Dorothy Hazeltine Yates, is an extremely sensible 
book designed to give professional opinion on the quackery of the 
usual platform orator. Dr. Yates has taken careful note of many 
of the “ healers” who are redeeming and re-energizing the Ameri- 
can public at so much per lecture. Her exposure of the popular 
psychology magazine is a service that has long been expectd from 
the college professor. “ Applied Psychology,” including the prin- 
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ciples of Freudianism, “is generally held in disfavor by university 
professors of psychology on the ground that (the) theory is 
fanciful and unsound.” 
and sane debunking. 


“ Psychological Racketeers” is honest 
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American Literature. By Russert BLANKENSHIP. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. $4.00. 

Probably one of the sanest critical studies of American literature 
is Dr. Blankenship’s recently published volume. Written in an 
interesting and popular manner, the author takes his readers back 
to the colorful days of the Puritan John Winthrop, and reveals 
the many and various elements that go to make up this com- 
plicated civilization of ours known as the American scene. He 
carefully analyzes each period, writing always as a critic who 
wishes to arrive at conclusions drawn from the cold presentation 
of facts. All the great and the near-great are here: John Cotton, 
Michael Wigglesworth, Philip Freneau, James Kirke Paulding, 
Margaret Fuller, Francis Marion Crawford, down to Robinson 
Jeffers and Stephen Vincent Benét, of our own day. They all 
pass before us, and their merits and demerits are duly appraised. 
There is a wealth of material here both for the student of Ameri- 
can literature and for the novice eager to know more fully the 
rise and development of America’s place in the world of letters. 
One of the most interesting sections of the volume is the author’s 
study of Walt Whitman and the school begun by him. Dr. Blaken- 
ship has contributed a noteworthy and scholarly addition to the 
many works being published on this subject; and one that gives 
in a handsome and handy book the first complete history of 
American literature from the modern view-point. C.J. Q. 





The Irish Catholic Colonization Association of the United States. 
By Sister Mary Evancera Hentuorne, B.V.M. Chicago: 
Mundelein College. $1.50. 

One of the many activities of the busy career of that energetic 
prelate, Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, 
was an effort to establish Catholic colonies in Minnesota and 
Nebraska during the ’seventies. He realized the evil consequences 
for immigrants of the crowded city tenement surroundings, and 
endeavored by the organization of The Irish Catholic Colonization 
Association of the United States to offset them, and provide a 
remedy that would offer immediate advantages and a permanent 
amelioration both individual and racial. Unfortunately, in spite 
of cooperation from many influential sources, the project did not 
succeed. Sister Evangela has searched the records meticulously 
to show why this happened, and thus adds a very interesting 
chapter to our historical annals. Its details probably would have 
been lost had not her industrious efforts rescued them from the 
oblivion that has swallowed up so many other stories of pioneer 
developments. T. F. M. 





Doubleday’s Encyclopedia, Ten Volumes, Edited by Arruur 
Etmore Bostwick. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. $72.00. 

In ten large, handy volumes, printed in clear type on excellent 
paper, strongly bound in artcraft covers, the Grolier Society is 
distributing the new popular encyclopedia from the press of 
Doubleday, Doran in Garden City. This is no reprint or digest 
from the abundant stock of encyclopedias, but a fresh, original 
venture to meet the ever-increasing hunger of the public for facts 
and information, for education and a more intimate understanding 
of the factors of civilization through reading. The 28,000 subjects 
are treated in a scholarly manner; the articles are set up in a 
lively, personal style and with such happy combination of clear- 
ness and brevity that one cannot resist reading on with a thrill 
of satisfaction and contentment. Every artifice of the trade is used 
to help the eye in rapid reading and quick discovery, heavy face 
type riveting attention and captions in italics dividing the matter 
into the important elements. Modern phases of political and social 
life, the recent developments of science and art, the history, 
geography, and resources of nations, are presented with the clarity 
of a teacher and the charms of the magazine writer. Catholics 
will find that an honest effort has been made to eliminate many 
of the absurd statements maligning the Church usually found in 
encyclopedias. There are occasional slips in statements in technical 
matters, as in regard to Orders in the National Church of Ire- 
land, some Protestant tinges in the story of the Jesuits and in the 
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history of the medieval Church, but the editors deserve credit for 
their sincere desire and effort to set forth the Catholic side. 
Abundant maps and excellent illustrations enrich the volumes, and 
a splendid index with cross references makes available the rich 
fund of information. Fr. oS 

A History of the United States Since the Civil War. By 

E.tis Paxson Opernortzer. Vol. IV. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. $5.25. 

The book here reviewed is Volume IV of the series. It covers 
the decade from 1878 to 1888. Hence, beginning in the middle of 
President Hayes’ administration, it continues through the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Garfield, Arthur, and the first term of 
Cleveland, down to the election of Benjamin Harrison. The many 
and vital problems that deeply agitated the minds of statesmen 
and public alike during those years are carefully traced back to 
their beginnings and the efforts made to meet and solve them are 
coherently and intelligently recounted by Mr. Oberholtzer. Among 
the more stubborn and diversified problems that caused excite- 
ment and anxiety were such as the Chinese question, particularly 
acute in California, the Indian reservation scheme, the Panama 
Canal project, made most perplexing by reason of the French 
activities in that region, and the civil-service reform, together 
with the free-silver agitation that embittered the first Cleveland 
regime. These and a host of other highly important matters, both 
national and international, are reviewed calmly and wisely within 
the pages of this volume. The detailed story as presented within 
the covers of this book is seriously important and sufficiently com- 
plete to satisfy even an exacting scholar who desires to familiarize 
himself with the broad outlines of this period of American history. 
Besides three appropriate maps, there are copious notes and 
references. There is also an alphabetical index. M. J.S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

For Fuller Living.—With the same facile and attractive style 
that characterized “ God the Redeemer” in the Truth of Chris- 
tianity Series, the Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J., writes “ Chan- 
nels of Redemption” (Benziger. $3.00). Meant to serve for the 
fourth year of the college religion course it discusses the Catholic 
Sacramental system. After a general consideration on the nature 
and significance of the Sacraments in Christ’s Church, each of 
the seven channels of grace is specifically and fully treated. 
Father Herzog is not content with making his treatise dogmatic, 
but frequently covers the moral and the liturgical aspects of the 
topics that he treats: The Eucharist is gone into both as Sacrament 
and Sacrifice in a most informative way, and the all-important 
Sacrament of Matrimony very fully explained. In view of the 
fact that the volume is meant as a text-book it obviously pre- 
supposes a teacher that will elaborate the discussion and fill in 
the lacunae. The volume, however, commends itself to others than 
students, and the entire Series makes a fairly complete and prac- 
tical theology for the Catholic layman’s library. 

At a time when sex features most of our literature, and that 
in a questionable and often unsavory way, it is a pleasant relief 
to come across a volume that stresses the ideals of purity and 
virginity. It is a sad fact that even many Catholics do not under- 
stand just precisely the virtue that there is in purity, and why 
the Church is so definite in the attitude that she has towards it. 
The same holds good even more for virginity and the consecrated 
life in the cloister. Analyzing both these virtues from a philo- 
sophical viewpoint, Dietrich von Hildebrand sets forth the Catholic 
ideal “In Defense of Purity” (Longmans. $2.25). Obviously 
not intended for popular reading, its understanding and appre- 
ciation is not in any sense beyond the capacity of our educated 
laity and, apart from the materially minded who have little taste 
for what is high and noble, they may well read it with profit. 
Purity, Professor von Hildebrand insists, is not something merely 
negative, the absence of sensuality, much less of sensibility; it is 
a positive virtue and, in the present order, essentially builded on 
the supernatural. As for virginity, its sublime value is that in 
very truth the consecrated virgin is in a distinct and peculiar way 
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wedded to Christ. The volume has especially good chapters on 
the relation of sex to the spiritual life, on the attitude of the 
pure to art, and on the ideal wedded purity. 

While it has always been part of the Catholic pedagogical proc- 
ess to employ the laity in teaching religion and supplementing the 
work, particularly in catechism classes, of the officially commis-* 
sioned preachers of the word of God, some Protestant denomina- 
tions find the propriety of similar procedure quite problematical. 
In “Shall Laymen Teach Religion?” (Richard R. Smith. $1.50) 
Erwin L. Shaver answers their question affirmatively, and shows 
that there is a place in the Church for volunteer lay religious 
leaders beside professionally trained teachers and paid workers, 
and he essays to point out ways and means whereby to interest 
the laymen in effective religious work. For obvious reasons 
Catholics have not precisely the pressing problem with which 
Mr. Shaver deals. 

“The Blessed Friend of Youth.” (Macmillan. $1.00), by Neil 
Boyton, S.J., is a reissue, in a cheaper edition, of the volume 
brought out in 1929. It is encouraging indeed to know that a 
reprinting of such a book is so soon called for. One can only 
wish it the wide welcome it merits. In the eight books that Father 
Boyton had written previous to this one, he had clearly proved 
that he knew how to write a story that would hold the American 
boy. The same power is shown in this volume, as he tells the 
inspiring story of Blessed Don Bosco. And older readers who 
sometimes try to write for the boy mind, and fail abysmally, might 
well study this masterpiece of juvenile writing. 





Juvenile Fiction.—From the start “ Cherie in Oldville” (Ben- 
ziger. $1.25), captures the interest of the reader through May 
Beatrix McLoughlin’s vivid portrayal of the little French girl. 
Through her unselfishness and brave acceptance of an unpleas- 
ant duty, Cherie is led into experiences and adventures which 
have the thrills of mystery and romance. The wholesome and 
refined handling of the theme will win for the story the vote of 
all Catholic girls. 

When Buck Burns sets out to get revenge on Bobbie Brennan, 
he strikes at Bobbie through the school Sodality. This way mad- 
ness lies. It brings Buck and his gang to their downfall, for they 
are fighting against an unbeatable power, “ The Spirit of Jogues 
Prep.” (Benziger. $1.25). That power after defeating its enemies 
wins them over to its sway. The characters, conflict, action, sus- 
pense, and outcome of this story are satisfying, and Father Wil- 
liam J. Smith, S.J., the author, has made a success of his first 
book. 

“Ned Haskins” (Benziger. $1.25.) sinks the shot which wins 
for St. Patrick’s the interparish basketball championship. To re- 
ward the players Father Kane takes them on a camping trip to the 
abandoned country home of Grandfather Haskins. After many 
checks they find at last the huge sum of money known to be hid 
within the old house. This first book of William Lamers will 
please our lads, but why does he use the essayist’s phrase, “ gentle 
reader ”? 

“Toss-Up” (Farrar, Rinehart, $2.00), by Donal Hamilton 
Haines is a story of boarding school sports, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, and politics. The characters are boys who are merely boys. 
not sophisticated geniuses; the story analytically recounts the 
normal events of school life from the widening point of view of 
the hero. It is a narrative about juveniles, but not strictly 
juvenile fiction. Any one in constant contact with school boys, 
in or out of school, may read with profit this understanding treat- 
ment of the difficulties facing a boy who wishes to maintain his 
position inside and outside the classroom. The style in which the 
story is told is a pleasant variation from the usual “ boys’ books ” 
with their spasmodic narrative, jumbled, slangy, and thoughtless 
dialogue, and “ manly” performance in heroic events. 

“Tuffy Taylor” (Bruce. $1.50), by B. F. J. Dooley, is the 
story of a small-town “bad” boy who, through his own efforts, 
develops his character and becomes a hero. But the change is not 
easily effected, and, in accomplishing it, Tuffy proves his mettle. 
Plenty of action and excitement are contributed by such in- 
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gredients as a haunted cemetery, a runaway train, and a holdup. 
The book will recommend itself to boys from ten to fourteen. 

Mary V. Hillmann aims in her short story entitled “Clym” 
( Devin-Adair. $1.00) to depict the power of the rosary in the 
case of a young girl who is far from being an ideal Catholic. 
Clym is not only expelled from two schools but also twice mar- 
ried outside the fold of her faith. Her last marriage is to a 
Mohammedan. In the end, she dies praying for aid to Our Lady, 
leaving the reader trusting that the benign Personage she in- 
vokes answers her cry in her last moments. The little book is in- 
terestingly written and handsomely bound in dark-blue cloth. 

Our young people who have enjoyed Father Gerald A. Kelly’s 
“Terry Donovan” will find its sequel “The Four Knights” 
(Bruce. $1.50) even more fascinating and entertaining. The small 
boys of St. Mary’s who made such wholesome pals during their 
first year of high school figure again in the activities, escapades 
and even tragedies that color their second year together, while 
new characters are introduced with their own very definite charm 
and merits. No chapter in the story lacks adventure and while 
religion, as should be, colors everything that Terry and his com- 
panions do, there is no undue emphasis upon it to weaken Father 
Kelly’s narrative. Grown-ups will find in “The Four Knights” 
an echo of the engrossing incidents that made Father Finn so 
appealing to them in their own adolescence. 





Historical Works.—The Hour Library has added a concise 
and readable, “French History” (Lippincott. $1.00) by Emile 
Saillens to its series of brief surveys of outstanding subjects. The 
book pretends to be no more than a mere sketch of the develop- 
ment of France from the Alpine man to the modern Frenchman. 
The viewpoint is laudatory to the French and kindly to others; 
there is an overemphasis on political and economic history; the 
style is terse and clear; there are attractive maps and a bibli- 
ography of handy works. Exception to some views and a chal- 
lenge to some facts, will send the reader back to the sources after 
a swift hour of instruction and amusement. 

“From Dusk to Dawn” (Benziger. $3.00) is a history of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark, N. J., by the Rev. P. R. Mc- 
Caffrey, O. Carm. It is written in a charming style that does 
ample justice to the vivid story of the foundation, initial trials, 
spread and ultimate achievements of this noble Congregation. 
After the tragedy of the first four years, at the end of which the 
original founder abandoned the Congregation, the real story be- 
gins with the work of Bishop Bagshawe. From here on we are 
shown the work of the Sisters in founding hospitals, schools for 
the blind, homes for working girls and parish schools. There is 
an epic grandeur in the pioneer work in America, particularly in 
the story of the Sisters who followed the trail to the Klondike 
and of those who penetrated into the heart of Alaska. Father 
McCaffrey has taken advantage of these interesting deeds and has 
narrated them in a memorable way. He has brought out the 
charm of a young Congregation fighting, with all the energy and 
courage of first fervor against gargantuan obstacles. He has added 
a human touch by silhouetting womanly weaknesses against the 
background of supernatural courage. Coming at a time when so 
many are suffering, this story of help given to the poor and the 
afflicted is most opportune, revealing as it does the true social 
service of a genuine Catholic Action. 

Commemorating its own silver jubilee and the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown, much of Vol. 
XXV of the Journal of American History (National Historical 
Society, New York City. $5.00) is almost entirely devoted to our 
First President. Apart from historical documents there are brief 
appreciations of George Washington by the Governors of Arizona, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Nevada, Washington, Virginia, and New 
Mexico. It is an excellently prepared volume, neatly bound and 
full of valuable data on our early American history. In con- 
nection with the bicentennial of Washington, it will be ap- 
preciated as an abundant reference book by teachers and students 
as well as the general public. : 
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Pamphlets.— The lists of recommended books which have been 
put before the public by the Cardinal Hayes Literature Commit- 
tee, for the past year and a half will hereafter be issued in a 
quarterly pamphlet, “The Catholic Book Survey” (Cardinal’s 
Literature Committee, 50c.). The first number, June, 1932, reviews 
108 publications. These lists are prepared and edited for the 
committee by Dr. Blanche Mary Kelly, professor of literature at 
the College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York. 

The Dublin Catholic Truth Society includes in its latest pam- 
phlet rack (Sc each): “ Pope Leo XIII,” by Francis Holland; 
“ Blessed Ramon Lull,” by Henry C. Shelley; “ Great Franciscan 
Tertiaries,” by Maurice V. Reidy; “ Martin Luther’s Qualifica- 
tions as a Reformer,” by the Rev. George O'Neill, S.J., and a 
timely ethical pamphlet, “ Paying Our Lawful Debts,” by the 
Rev. David Barry. The following are also announced : “ The Catho- 
lic Church and Spiritism,” by the Rev. Stanislaus Hogan, O.P.; 
“Freemasonry,” by the Rev. George Clune; “Catholics and the 
Bible,” by Father Felix, O.S.F.C.; “Miracles,” by the Rev. Ray- 
mond O’Donohoe, O.P.; “ The Story of the Philippines,” by the 
Rev. T. A. Murphy, C.SS.R.; “Mary of Nazareth,” by Mrs. 
Conor Maguire, a little study of Our Lady; and two biographical 
sketches, “ Mary, the Friend of the Poor,” the story of Mary 
Aikenhead, and “ Blessed Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort” 
(5c. each).——“ Indulgences” (Daleiden, 25c.) is a reprint of 
a small booklet by the Rev. Placid Schmid, O.S.B., telling what 
they are and how they can be gained.——‘“ Mary Themes,” (10 
cents) by the Rev. John S. Gresser, M.A., is an attractive pam- 
phlet of studies and reflection on the human side of Mary's char- 
acter, and is full of comfort for her lowly and suffering children. 
It is issued by the International Catholic Truth Society of Brook- 
lyn. The Mission Press of Techny, IIl., offers a deeply spiritual 
treatise “ Living with God in My Heart” (10 cents) which with 
many illustrations even of recent times makes simple and inviting 
the interior life of union with God. 

From the Queen’s Work Press Father Daniel Lord, S.J., gives 
us another of his entertaining and practical pamphlets, “ The 
Ruling Passion” (10c.), while the Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., pub- 
lishes a suggestive little booklet for Catholic boys, “ Peanut the 
Big Little Man” (5c.), and the Rev. William J. Smith, S.J., a 
new type of catechetical instruction for little ones under the 
title “ Preparation for First Communion” (5c.). 

Those interested in political, historical, and educational prob- 
lems may get some helpful suggestions from some of the follow- 
ing: “Some Notions on the State and Its International Phases” 
(Georgetown University), by Leonidas Pitamic; “ Porto Rico and 
the United States,” a report of the Committee on U. S. De- 
pendencies (Catholic Association of International Peace); “ Local 
School Problems” (St. Mary’s Church, Little Falls, N. ¥.), 
by the Rev. E. A. O’Connor. 








Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Avnotner Lancuace: A Play in Three Acts. Rose Franken. $2.00. French. 

Botscnewismus, Der. Waldemar Gurian. $2.25. Herder. 

Francis Tompson et tes Portes CaTrnorigues p’ANGLEeTerre. Agnés 
Fisher. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 


de la Gorce. Libraire Plon. 
Gate Swincs Oren, Tue. Daisy 

Goop Manners ror Younc Americans. Charles E. Skinner. 75 cents. 
Brown-Morrison Co. 
Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, O. Cist. 4s. Gill. 


Orper or Crreavx, THe. 
The Daughters of Charity (Emmitsburg). 


Mepat Srorres, Book Two. 
Brown-Morrison Co. 
My Gurpance Scrape Boox. Holbrook and McGregor. 
My Musrcat Measure. McGehee. Allyn and Bacon. 
Owe Act Prays ror Stace ann Srupy. Ed. Zona Gale. $3.00. French. 
Our Srreet. Compton Mackenzie. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 
Our Wonpertanp or Bureaucracy. James M. Beck. $5.00. Macmillan. 


Peart oF Revetation, Tue. Rev. Emmanual Elkouri Hanna. $2.00. 
Bencziger. 


Secret Sentence. Vicki Baum. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Srx Deap Men. André Steeman. $2.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 

Some Lists or Catnotic Lay Teacners. T. Corcoran, S.J. 2s. 6d. Gill. 
Travattitons! Grosjean. Allyn and Bacon. 

Wit It Be a Boy? Fridtjof Okland. $1.50. Century. 

Worxsoox 1y Home Maxtinc. Carlotta C. Greer. Allyn and Bacon. 
Youncer Srster. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 


Allyn and Bacon. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Christian Scientists and Health Laws 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Orwell B. Towne, of the Christian Scientist Publicity Com- 
mittee, writes a criticism in the issue of America of June 11. 

His letter conveniently, and probably designedly, is ambiguous 
in its wording. It is not easy to understand how one of his cult 
can “report” or “be most circumspect about diseases believed 
to be communicable,” in that it requires a physician to diagnose 
typhoid, cholera, smallpox, diphtheria. If diagnosis is neglected, 
then such diseased persons are a danger to the rest of the citizens. 

If the cult heals any type of contagious disease, as he states, 
then it is odd that the books of our libraries have so many 
unrefuted cases of deaths in children of the cultists. Diphtheria 
is a spectacular instance of the harm from neglecting our God- 
given, Science-discovered antitoxin cure. 

Mrs. Eddy, in “Science and Health,” says: “Treatises on 
health sustained by what is called material law are the husbandmen 
of sickness and disease.” The result is that her followers logically 
are out of sympathy with the use of preventive or curative 
medicines. This also means that in practice they obey the letter 
of the health laws but violate the civic spirit, for their cases 
of diphtheria go on spreading the infection and endangering the 
innocent children of the neighborhood through delayed diagnosis, 
opposition to preventive inoculation, refusal to accept the tried 
and proven antitoxin which, if given promptly, is one-hundred- 
per-cent effective. 

Success of rabies treatment, smallpox prevention, typhoid con- 
trol, cholera and typhus exclusion, syphilis treatment, and sanitary 
measures in tuberculosis are proven spectacularly in the health 
statistics of the past thirty and 100 years. Such measures are 
condemned by Mrs. Eddy and her followers. 

Albany. W. P. Brown, M.D. 


Some Additional Catholic Scholars 


To the Editor of AMERICA’: 

The writer has just read Dr. Crowley’s article called “ Only 
One Graduate School” in the issue of America for June 11. The 
following questions present themselves : 

Was there any reason in the random selection of outstanding 
scholars, to mention sixty-six or sixty-seven men from the faculties 
of Jesuit institutions and only thirteen from other universities? 
Is such an actual random sampling? 

Some names have been omitted that are contained in “ Leaders 
in Education.” While the writer has not made an exact check 
on the names listed in any of the three books from which scholars 
were selected, he does know that the following names are to be 
found in “Leaders in Education” and are not included in the 
list of scholars appended to the article in question: Prof. William 
Murphy, De Paul University; Mother Mary Bolton, R.C., of 
Fordham University; Sister Mary of Marygrove College, Detroit ; 
Rev. C. P. Bruehl, of St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia, and 
Rev. William R. Kelly, of Fordham University. 

From Dr. Crowley’s placement of Father Cooper’s name one 
would suppose that it was not mentioned in the directories con- 
sulted. Father Cooper is one of the few Catholic educators men- 
tioned in “Leaders in Education.” Father Kane, of Loyola 
University, Chicago, is listed as an authority in Education. This 
is not Father Kane’s field of specialization. 

Finally, why are so few Catholic educators listed in “ Who's 
Who in America,” “American Men of Science,” or “ Leaders 
in Education” ? 


Chicago. De Paut University. 
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The Irish Land Annuities 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If John steals $300 from Pat and later hands him back $3.00 
as a “free gift,” the former may be regarded as a philanthropist 
—if you are aware only of the last part of the transaction. The 
impression I gain from Andrew E. Malone’s article on “ The Irish 
Land Annuities” is that John Bull has been much injured by the 
cruel Pat balking at the return of the $3.00. 

Few remember that England made a beautiful gesture when, 
under the Government-of-Ireland Bill of 1920, it offered as a 
“free gift” the £3,262,000 annuities of that year (Clause 24) to 
Ireland. It must be admitted at the same time, however, it pro- 
vided that Ireland should pay, as a first charge on her revenue, 
£18,000,000. England was not such a philanthropist after all. 

When the Latvians gained control of their own country after 
the Great War, they bundled out the Germanic landlords without 
compensation. The Irish, having more justification, of course, were 
not able to follow suit, because they were still in the grip of 
England. They had to buy out the landlord, the English being 
bankers in the transaction. The conditions which forced England 
to this magnanimous course are so notorious as to need no ex- 
planation; something had to be done. 

But land annuities are only a small part of the financial story. 
If you turn to the report of the Financial Relations Commission 
of 1896, you will find that Ireland has been overtaxed to the ex- 
tent of at least £2,750,000 a year since 1800 (Blue Book, C. 8262), 
in round numbers $1,000,000,000. The following quotation from 
a pamphlet published by the Home Rule Council, sponsored by 
Sir Herbert Samuel, M.P., (a Liberal organization) puts this 
matter in other words: 


But we must remember that for over 100 years the cost 
of Irish Government (by England) has been less than the 
taxes collected in Ireland. Over £300,000,000 has been col- 
rag | ad England) more than Britain has spent in Ireland 


(p. 


Is it any wonder that Ireland has been poor, that she has had 
periodic famine and chronic discontent? Is it remarkable that 
Ireland has persistently attempted to free itself from the English 
yoke? Is it strange that Ireland questions whether she ought to 
continue paying the land annuities, seeing that there is not the 
smallest possibility of obtaining restitution, even though W. T. 
Cosgrave, in a moment of nervous excitability, promised to pay? 
When a gunman sticks his gun in your ribs it is very easy to 
part with your purse. 

New York. J. Dominick Hackett. 


Remailing Catholic Papers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I take the liberty of writing regarding a scheme which a 
few of us Catholics here have started? 

Our desire is to spread Catholic literature and periodicals among 
non-Catholics all over Ceylon and outside, if possible. With this 
intention we are trying to get into touch with Protestant and 
non-Christian libraries, clubs, institutions, and individual persons. 
Our great need is Catholic papers. So I am wondering if you 
would kindly help us by persuading some readers of AMERICA 
to remail to us regularly their copies after they have finished 
reading them. 

Trincomalee, Ceylon. 


Not Burned, But Merely Hanged 


To the Editor of America: 

In a recent’ number of America there is an article, “A Son 
of En-Dor.” On page 228 the author states in relation to the 
unfortunate victims of the witchcraft delusion, “Salem, Mass., 
had made bonfires of them in the public square.” 

This is not so and is, moreover, a very common error. Nineteen 
of these were hanged and one, Giles Cory, was barbarously pressed 
to death for refusing to plead. In the interest of historical accuracy 
will you kindly acquaint the author of his error? 

Providence. 


J. STEPHEN NARAYAN. 


HIstoricus. 














